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THE BIG JUMP © 


ing the line between slick and pulp 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR 


FICTION, LIFE and REJECTIONS 


By WILLIAM LENGEL 


NEW YORK and BOSTON MARKETS 3 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD & STAFF 7 


THIS IS WHAT I HAVE LEARNED 


By MARJORIE HOLMES MIGHELL 
How To Sell the Confession Magazines 


SUSPENSE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT! 


By GEORGE A. SHAFTEL 
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REALLY CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


Why spend your money merely to be told what you alreadyknow? 


pie. 
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‘ “i 4 — ur critic Can pick Out aults; but the saint bypos cal Cor 
ilso tell you what to do about those faults you won't find him by “Le 
shutting your eyes and writing a letter. You will find him only in the I 
man who is an authority on literary technique, who has been an editor sor 
of an important magazine, and who specializes in constructive advice as 1 
He should have sympathy for literary beginners at 

” : : squ 

Please note this: I specialize in criticism and teaching; I do not sell tha 
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the work of established authors on a commission and then an 





nounce such sales as if they were 1 for learning writers paying fees 





I undertake to help solve your problems only on a fee basis. I do not 


work oO! i cOmmuission basis, Dut preier to leave such work to estab- 
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lished agents to whom I refer my writers when they seem to me good 
enough to be handled by an agent. I specialize in writers not yet good 
enough for agents. I act as salesman, however, if I believe in a manu- 


script sent in for review which, however, I am sure an agent wouldn't 





take on and which I believe I can handle better than the author. In 


case of such sales I charge no COMmMiISSIOI 
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RESULTS: Writers he trains sell successful novels, big time serials, radio scripts, 


articles and short stories published in the entire range of American magazines. Hundreds 
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of letters of appreciation for his help fill his office files 


Be EST 
< 


DIRECTIONS: write and ask any questions you wish. Send for pamphlet “How 
I Work With Writers’; or submit a manuscript for critical reading. Fees (up to 5,000 
words, one manuscript,): $3 for an Agency Report (appraisal of sales value), $5 for a 


/ 


Collaborative Criticism (full report with constructive advice and a second letter, if desired, 
answering questions) Write to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier's, author of “Narrative Technique”, “Writing As A 
Career”, and of fiction and articles in The Saturday Evening Post, Scribner's, Collier's, 
The Saturday Review of Literature and others. Instructor of record size classes of fiction 
writing at New York University. Special lecturer at Columbia University and Universities 
f Missouri and Oklahoma 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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The Forum 


Well! Well! So Jack Woodford has gone from 
hack to quack. ... 
Nora Matt, 
New York_City. 





Sir: 2 
~‘ 
I have been a reader of Writer’s DicEst a 
number of years and I think your stand against 
Communism is good. Mr. Woodford’s article, 
“Leagues with Leers,” hits the line hard. 

I have long felt our very worst enemy wasn’t 
some foreign power seeking invasion with soldiers, 
as much as it was an unseen enemy, gnawing away 
at our vitals, from within our borders, while we 
squirm and train anti-aircraft guns on a speck 
that turns out to be a vulture. 

Every thinking person knows we need well- 
trained soldiers, sailors and pilots, but we also 
need to put all our people to work so they can 
regain their self-respect and pride in knowing they 
are earning their living through their OWN in- 
telligence and labor. 

Our rebels, who tear their hair and hit the 
ceiling, won our Independence in 1776 with the 
cry, “taxation without representation is tyranny.” 

Borah said this world would be a hell of a 
place too live in without a God. And this country 
would be a hell of a place to live in without rebels 
and radicals. . . . Even when they are wrong, 
they set people to thinking for themselves. But 
if we so forget our desire for liberty and let Com- 
munists get a stranglehold on our throats, we 
won’t be able to howl, whether we are right or 
wrong. When Communism comes in the front 
door, our free press is booted out the back door. 


Dorotuy SNoppy, 
Star Route, 8; Alva, Okla. 


s 





Sir: 
Peter O’Crotty’s foggy state of mind concerning 
Alexander Woolcott’s “most fascinating member 
of the opposite sex,” who is also a ninety-year-old 
authoress has aroused me to make my first contri- 
bution to the FORUM. The elusive lady is none 
other than Laura E. Richards who lives in Gardi- 
ner, Maine, on the river Kennebec. I happen to 
know that Mr. Woolcott had lunch with her the 
day he gave a lecture in this town last fall. He 
referred to her as the “First Lady” of literature. 
That evening I was a “Lady Who Came To Din- 
ner’ in his honor, but he was so surrounded that 
in spite of being editor of the local weekly I did 
not attempt to whisper modestly, “You know I 
write, too,” but confined my attention to an ex- 
cellent dinner and the reminiscences of a favorite 
elderly professor of literature who had recently 
resigned his chair. 
The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Ci 
() . No. 4. 


ti, Ohio, 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 20 =: ¢ 


inci Published by 
Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office 


TRY A NEW 
ROYAL PORTABLE 


in your own home FRE E! 


NO 


OBLIGATION 


WITHOUT RISKING A PENNY - sea 
exactly how this famous home-sized typewriter with 
its office-style features will help you. Try MAGIC* 
Margin (it sets the margin automatically 3 times 
faster); Locked Segment Shift Freedom; all the 
other amazing Royal improvements. You'll find 
the New Royal—like mo other portable. Get de- 
tails, No obligation. 


oyal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Dept. P-11, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Please give me details 2 Royal’s Free Home Trial; Pay- 


ment Plan; Trade-in Offer. 
Name .... 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Meets Writers In June 
at 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Stillwater, Okla. 


@ A limited mb 
be accepted for instruction. 





@ Two weeks of intensive laboratory work in 
fiction writing covering the short story will 
be given between June 10 and June 22, in- 

Fee $30.00, exclusive of living ex- 


clusive. 
penses. 


Discussion of technique and current markets 
will be combined with personal criticism of 


manuscripts. 


Beginners of promise and experienced writers 
with problems on their hands are invited. 
Recreational opportunities are available at 


modest rates—swimming, golf, riding, etc. 


College credit for English granted if appli- 


cant is eligible and if he enrolls for it. 


Application for admission must be approved 


in advance. 
For detailed information, write to— 
PROF. M. D. CLUBB, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okl 
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Beginner Earns $1,819 


“Today I received a check for 
$165 for a story. Another I 
sold for $34.00. Not bad for a 
beginner, is it? The other day 
I counted up just how much I 
have won on advertisement 
contests. It amounted to 
$1,620.00.” 
Mrs. L. L. Gray, 
579 E. McHarg Ave., Stamford, 
Texas 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, the so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


Why not get. a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
concent Fre Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those 
who succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 
The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
Training is by the New York ee Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! t 

us you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You “‘cover’’ them at 
home, on your own time. our work is criticized con- 
structively from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 
The object is to develop your own style, not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the “‘professional touch”’ editors look for. : 
Th ds o ful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 
But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. en mail it today .. . 
now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenur, New York. 











Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
d me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 


Sen 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
it, as promised in Writer’s Digest, March. 


Miss 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
SN atiian dies sik a palawdescingtves ee eee eae ee ae 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you. 
7C650 


Writet’s Digest ic your best introduction when writing advertisers, 





Warirer’s Dicest 


My closest contact with the “great horned owl 
of American letters” was on the doorstep. There 
he stood—mirabile dictu—in the raw November 
evening, with the fog thicker than pea soup, in 
a dinner jacket with a lumberman’s mackinaw 
rolled up to his horn rimmed spectacles. A wave 
of my chiffon shirt swept like a black tide across 
his august boot—or was it carpet slippers—and 
he gave me one swift keen inquiring look. He 
never knew! 

From a favored seat I followed him later 
through “Quip and jest and wanton wile” and 
even while I roared with the crowd—a large and 
appreciative audience—I thought he was not un- 
like my eight year old son who is just beginning 
to appreciate the value of a naughty word and 
facial contortion in bringing him into the spot- 
light. 

It was rumored later that between the delay 
following the lecture and the fog that Mr. Wool- 
cott had considerable difficulty in arriving at his 
destination, Kenneth Robert’s home in Kenne- 
bunk. Ah wilderness! 

I have one final recollection of Mr. Woolcott. 
The breadth of his shoulders and the shape of 
his dome were quite uninspiring compared with a 
huge bronze bust of the poet Henry W. Long- 
fellow which towered over him ominously for 
nearly two hours. If those bronzed lips could 
have spoken I am sure they would have quoted: 

“And when’er a boastful hunter 

Praised his own address too highly 

Talked too much of his achievements 

All his hearers cried ‘Iagoo!’ 

Here’s Iagoo come among us.” ' 
“None could run as fast as he could 
None could dive so deep as he could 
None could swim as far as he could 
None had made so many journeys 
None had seen so many wonders 
As this wonderful Iagoo 
As this marvelous story teller!” 


IsaABELLE C. Coucpon, 
14 Lincoln St., Brunswick, Me. 


Two “o’s”; two “I's”; and two “t’s.”—Ed. 





Sir: 

We are in the market for a wide variety of 
articles dealing with the subject of pets. We 
want articles telling how to raise, train, select, 
breed, care for, make money with, etc., on all 
types of pets. Articles on foxes, dogs, cats, birds, 
exotic animals, etc., are desired. Personal history 
stories, success stories of outstanding pets and pet 
owners will be purchased. 

Kinks of all sorts on how to take care of pets 
or provide for them will be used. Briefs should 
run from 100 to 750 words, short articles from 
750 to 1500, and feature articles from 1500 to 
3000. Articles should be accompanied with pho- 
tographs or sketches where necessary. 

Rate of payment will be one cent per word. 
The editor will be glad to correspond with writers 
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“R GOOD AGENT 


WILL GIVE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS THE INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION WHICH 


A GOOD EDITOR WOULD LIKE TO GIVE IF HE HAD THE TIME.” 
From THIS WRITING TRADE by Edward Weeks of ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Below are a few of the ways a good agent can help you: 


ADVANCE MARKET INFORMATION: Every 
month, sometimes oftener, I send news to my clients _u» 
of new magazines, changes in old ones. One result of 
this: the lead novels and several short stories in the 
first issues of two new magazines soon to appear will be 
by Blassingame clients! 

HELP WITH IDEAS: Within the past two weeks I 
have given six writers ideas for stories I know 
they can produce and for which I know there 
are markets. I help professional and collabora- 
tion clients plot stories before a first draft is 
started, query editors on ideas before articles 
are written, etc. 

HELP THROUGH CRITICISM: Last 
month I sold 7 stories for non-professional 
writers as a direct result of manu- 
script criticism; and a novel contract 
and several story sales for profes- 
sional writers were also directly due 
to my suggestions for revision of 
their manuscripts. 

BETTER RATES: I am able to get 
better rates for clients than they can 
get themselves, sell subsidiary rights 
here and abroad. I’ve secured as 
many as five sales for a single short 
story. If you are a professional > 
writer averaging $1000 a year or bet- 
ter, I will handle your copy on the 
10% basis. If you aren’t a profes- 
sional nominal fees are necessary: 
FEES: For detailed criticism and revi- 
sion suggestions, $3.00 for manuscripts 
up to 2000 words; $5.00 for 2000 to 
5000 words, 75c per thousand 
thereafter to 10,000 words. An 
agency report — briefer criticism 
and revision suggestions with no 
editing — is 50c per thousand 
words to 20,000 words; 25c per 
thousand for novels. Minimum 
fee $1.00 per manuscript. Collab- 
oration is $60.00 for a three 
months’ period. A 3c stamp will 
bring you my latest Market Flash 
and a free copy of SHORT 
STORY FUNDAMENTALS to 


 LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score of literary, Ulustrated and all-fiction magazines 


10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Facsimile of the 
“Market Flash’ 
I send my 
clients. 





















Facsimile of a 
$5000.00 check I 
received in January 

from REDBOOK 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






































































































































HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN 
for MARCH is a MEMORIAL to WILLIAM S. HEALY, 
the founder, and it lists more than the usual number of 
new contests. The April number will have the usual 
form. $1 per year, 20c a copy. 
Published by 
T. A. MULLEN 
20 W. Washington Street Oklahoma City, Okla. 











OF INTEREST 
TO ALL WRITERS No. 1 


MONTHLY LITERARY 


ad _MARKET NEWS FREE 
DOROTHY ORRTON ss:\'SaSA85aAei% c. 


PLAY CRITIC 


BESS BREENE 
Playwright and Play Doctor 
Member American Dramatists 
Adapter for Fore Ww Plays for 
A. H. Woods, Century P Wm. A. Brady 
and other prominent  Soadiniom. 
PLAYS READ AND PROFESSIONAAL 
CRITICISED. 
WORTHY SCRIPTS MARKETED 
Fee for Reading and Critical Analysis 
for one act plays 
$5.00 for three act plays 
Fee must accompany script, plus postage 
for return registered mail. 
Collaboration and marketing arrangements 
by special agreement. 


BESS BREENE, 829 Park Ave.,New York City 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS EXCELLENTLY TYPED 


intelligent, Personal Co-operation 


PAULINE RESNIKOFF 


Individual Instruction Given in Typing tue 
ew Yor! 


242 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street 
Telephone: LExington 2-4770 


[BE FUNNY MAKE MONEY 


LEARN GAG WRITING 
Tremendous demand. Famous GAG BUILDER COURSE 
now costs less than ten cents a week. No drawing re- 
quired. STAMP brings free information on how you, too, 
can share in this fascinating money-making profession. 

DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, Dept. W. D., 


| SELL STORIES 
SALES COUNT 


I offer a complete, well-rounded sales service 
from the pulps and confessions to the slicks. 
To the new writer I offer not only a sales service 
but also guidance, revision, and replotting for 
which there is no extra charge. Reading fees are 
one dollar per thousand words up to five thou- 
sand. Fifty cents per thousand words on every- 
thing above five thousand. 

Special arrangements with the established author 
and an opportunity to widen his markets. 


Fees on book manuscripts on request. 
LET Mé& SHOW YOU WHAT I CAN DO 
FOR YOU. 


LuctL_e Branot, Authors’ 7 


131 West 38th Street New York, N. Y. 














CHICAGO, ILL, 




















Wrirter’s Dicest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


regarding the suitability of the material, or work 
out special assignments upon suggestions submitted 
by free lance writers. 
Popular Pets, B. G. Davis, Editor. 
ZirF-Davis Publishing Company, 
608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 





Sir: 

In the July issue of Railroad Magazine, I had 
an article entitled “Box Car Art.” This article was 
reprinted in the August issue ef Youth Today. 
This was my first article under a bye line in a 
news-stand magazine. I sent Railroad Magazine 
another article which is now in their March 
issue. This article was one that I had sent to 
the editor in February last year and I received a 
printed rejected slip. I revised it and sent it to 
the editor and received another rejection slip, but 
this time in a letter from the editor. A few 
months later I revised the article a second time 
and this time I received a check for $25.00. The 
article brought at the rate of 2c per word. This 
proves to me that persistence and revision pays. 
I thought this tip might help some other beginning 
writer. My latest article is titled “A Staff- 
Operator’s Story.” 

Not much folks but little Arthur is on his way. 

Artuur W. HEcox, 
Box 8, Roseville, Calif. 


Congratulations to Beginner Hecox on his small 
but extremely important sale. Largest sale of the 
month among Dicgst readers was made by Agent 
Lurton Blassingame to Redbook for Reader Eliza- 
beth Seifert. Amount $5,000.00.—Ed. 





The following letter from Ben Ames Williams 
to a friend shows what is sometimes called “the 
inner workings of the authorial mind.” It is 
published with permission: 

Dear Ferris: 

When I started to write fiction in the winter 
of 1910, I had no very clear idea of what I was 
trving to do; but before I sold my first story, 
four years later, I began to have a glimmering, 
and I began at the same time to recognize the 
limitations, principally those of youth, under 
which I labored. 

In December, 1916, I had proved to my own 
satisfaction that I could make a living as a writer; 
but I wrote then in my diary that I could not 


_expect to write a novel which would satisfy me 


until I was at least forty-five years old. In retro- 
spect, I can see that I was too sanguine! “Come 
Spring” is the only book I’ve ever written which 
is to me completely satisfactory, and I was fifty 
before I finished it. 

You might say that it had been twenty-five 
years in the writing. Certainly it took me that 
long to learn to use the necessary tools, and also 
to accumulate ‘the material! which went into the 
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book. I am not referring to its historical back- 
ground when I use the word “material.” I mean 
by that word the outlook on life at which I have 
arrived, and which seems to me, at least for my 
own purposes, satisfactory. If you want to kaow 
what it is, if you want to know what I believe, 
you will find it all in the book. 


I suppose the most obvious fact about “Come 
Spring” is that it is laid against an historic back- 
ground; but from my point of view, the back- 
ground is not important. What I wanted to do 
was to write a book about decent people—people 
with limited capacities, but with unlimited ideals 
and aspirations—and to present a record of their 
lives, over a sufficiently long period of time so 
that the reader would know them thoroughly 
before he had finished the book. 


My design to write a book about simple, good 
people limited me in the choice of a story; so 
“Come Spring” is a love story. I may be wrong, 
but I think Mima has in her the attributes which 
most men, and perhaps all men, would wish to 
find in their wives. I don’t know whether this 
is an idyllic love story or not. I meant it to be 
essentially human, and I thought in writing it 
that most hoppily married men would find in it 
many scenes which could be duplicated in their 
own lives. For the intimate passages between 
Joel and Mima I make no apology. I have al- 
ways believed that for happily married people the 
marital relation is completely beautiful; and cer- 
tainly the writer has an obligation to recognize 
and record beauty wherever he finds it. 


There is no formal religion in this book; but 
men and women have a habit of working out 
for themselves their own religion, as Mima did 
for herself. Hers was simple, but it ennobled 
and contented her, and that is perhaps a fair 
test of the merit of any religion. She, and the 
community in which she lived, was removed some 
seven miles from tidewater; but along the coast, 
say twenty miles away, one of the great wars of 
American history was manifesting itself in par- 
ticularly petty, harassing and miserable ways. She 
might readily enough have made herself unhappy, 
and disturbed the lives of those about her, by a 
constant preoccupation with that guerilla warfare 
along the coast and with the greater conflict in 
which the Colonies were engaged; but to do so 
would have been to rob those around her, and 
to rob herself, of something they could not afford 
to lose. We today hear the news from Finland 
more quickly than she heard the news from War- 
ren, seven miles away; and it is perhaps a little 
harder for us to remember that if we become 
excessively preoccupied with far-off rights and 
wrongs, we may neglect the nearer tasks waiting 
for our hands. 


Cordially yours, 
Ben Ames WILLIAMS, 


124 Chestnut Hill Road, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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“YOURS IS 


CHECK - PRODUCING 
HELP, 


GENTLEMEN." 


"You're the first to give me the sound construc- 
tive help a writer wants when he goes to an agent," 
writes one of our new clients. "You're the first to 
show me how to make salable stories out of the 
yarns | write. You're the first to prove not only 
once but three times in rapid succession that you 
can sell the revisions you ask me to make. You're 
the first to express genuine personal interest in me 
as a writer—and to point out tc me the markets | 
can, and do, reach. This is what | call check-pro- 
ducing and career-producing service, gentlemen.” 


The assistance we gave this new client proved to 
him the two-fold purpose of our agency: Our first 
aim is, of course, to sell for you the story, article 
or book you have written or, if not salable, to help 
you get it into likely commercial condition. Our 
second aim is to help you put yourself into the 
producing class. 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
manuscript we receive, whether from professional 
or beginning writer. We hope eventually to see 
every one of our clients move up the ladder—the 
professional to better and more markets, the be- 
ginner to steady sales. 


Sales possibility in your manuscript, then, is the 
first quality we look for when you come to us. Sales 
possibility in you is the second—because we build 
up our clients. We analyze your weaknesses and 
show you how to overcome them. We analyze your 
capabilities and find for you the fields in which 
you should succeed. We show you how to work 
toward the markets we have chosen for you. 


Marketing is our business. We are sales agents 
whose income derives from the commissions we re- 
ceive upon the sales we make. We want to sell the 
stories we get. We want authors who can send us 
salable material. It is to our interest to give you 
what our client calls “check-producing and career- 
producing service." 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Every member 
of staff former editor of national publications; re- 
ports in fifteen days; resubmissions free; fees re- 
funded when work is sold. 


RATES: $1 for each 3000 words or fraction thereof 
up to 40,000 words; $15 for any length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







































































































ANNE HAMILTON 


=—————-Specialist for Writers ——— 
INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE EFFICIENCY 


A new method of training for professional mar- 
kets. Hailed by writers engaged in changing their 
fields, as well as beginners seeking to form sound 
writing habits. Scientific, stimulating! Criticism 
—Short Stories, Novels, Poetry. 

..Send for How_to Revise Your Own Poems, 
($1.25), How to Revise Your Own Stories, ($1.25) 

tax if sold in California. 

== Contributor to The New Yorker, The Nation, Sat.= 
Review of Lit., C. S. Monitor, O’Brien and O. Henry 
Collections, Writer, Writer's Digest, etc. 

672 S. Lafayette Park Place, Studio 48 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios and am prepared to take up your stories 
personally with Studio Editors. Send for my 
booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 






























CASH IN ON YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
{Or win one of those WRITER'S DIGEST prizes) 


Here is a treatise that illustrates plots, endings, etc., by 
reprinting in the text shorts I’ve sold up to Sc a word. Says 
Harry Stephen Keeler, author, editor: “Seems to me your 
part on conflict sums up all dramatic writing.” Price $1 
(50c, coin, during March). I’ve also been selling for others, 
all lengths, for ten years. In letter to editor, on page 5, 
Jan. '38 \VW/RITER’S DIGEST, Margaret Williams Brown, 
who's sold many hundreds of dollars worth, tells of “*.. . 
the unbelievable help from your advertiser, John Kieran.” 
Journ. Grad., U. of I. 100 sales own stuff. Reading fee: 
Shorts, 50c; others $1; books, $5. 

Danville, Hl. 


John Kieran, 114 Chester Ave., 


LITERARY AGENT 
after twenty years in New York, is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticized and marketed. 
Send for circular. 
535 GEARY STREET, 


LEARN TO WRITE HUMOR 


One student reports winning $4,000 in prizes. Another is 
qnining fame as a columnist. A third writes witty speeches 
or public speakers. And you? How about gags for car- 
toonists? Skits for radio? The light humorous touch in 
fiction? I teach ‘em all, Ask for free info. 


Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

















Wrirer’s DicEest 


Sir: 

As you may know, we publish Modern Woman 
and Commercial Refrigeration With Ice. At the 
present time, we are particularly interested in 
articles (800 to 1800 words) concerning the re- 
placement of electrical refrigerators with modern 
commercial types of ice refrigerators. These are 
for use in Commercial Refrigeration With Ice and 
must be illustrated with good photographs. 

As usual, we pay a minimum rate of one cent 
per word and three dollars each for good photo- 
graphs on acceptance. 

We will appreciate it if you will pass this word 
along to your readers. 

STRATFORD EnriGHT, Managing Editor, 
Commercial Refrigeration With Ice, 
5225 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California. 


What do you need for Modern Woman?—Ed. 





Sir: 

“Sunny South Africa Calling,” 12,000 miles 
away. As a recent subscriber to your invaluable 
Magazine, I wish to congratulate you on what I 
consider to be the finest little magazine of interest 
to writers in the world! You are to be compli- 
mented on so splendid a publication! 

I shall be glad to hear from any writer in the 
United States interested in Kimberley—“The Dia- 
mond City,” also any South African subscriber of 
Writer’s Dicest, if there are any, and I shall 
be only too pleased to answer any questions re- 
garding any part of our Sunny South Africa, 
but particularly Kimberley. 

WituraM H. Marx, 
33 Halkett Road, 
Kimberley, South Africa. 





Sir: 

I know you will be glad to learn that I sold a 
feature article to a national magazine for $200, 
and another short story. Also, that the WRITER’s 
DicesT is read at practically every major studio, 
and that I received numerous congratulatory calls 
upon the appearance of “God Help You! she 


said” in the Dicest for December. 


ALBERT R. pe Pina, 
Hollywood, Calif. 





WHEN YOU GET 
HELP—GET 
RESULTS > 


Your short stories, 
novels, books, serials— 
we sell them or tell 
you why! 








55 WEST 42nd STREET 





Sell Your Stories and Books! 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help! Lots of writers do. Let’s get to work— 
that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring results! Try us. 
Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market assistance, criticism, and_re- 
vision for placement and publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manyscripts, or write for 
our detailed folder of information. We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
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Marcu, 


Sir: 


I am anxious to contact, by personal corre- 
spondence, as many people as possible who are 
engaged in worth while work, or an interesting 
hobby, at the age of 75 or over. 

Any names or addresses of such sent by readers 
of the FORUM will be greatly appreciated. 

I have been reading your magazine for many 
years——-nine or ten anyway—and couldn’t get 
along without it. I have been selling fairly con- 
sistently to all sorts of publications for the last 
five of those years, for which I give WrirTer’s 
DicEsT a large share of the credit. 

Mrs. W. L. Fieck, 
910 5th Ave., S., Fargo, North Dakota. 





Sir: 

Concerning Popular Educator, recently praised 
and damned in the Forum, allow me to state that 
editor Murray paid me about 5 cents a word for 
my first offering. 

Tom Hucues, 
Banning, Calif. 





Sir: 

I’ve always thought that people who sat down 
and wrote these letters to editors of magazines 
had little else to do. But after reading the Dicrst 
“from civer to civer” each month for a couple of 
years and hopeful wishing that I, too could make 
the grade, I have sold a feature to Progressive 
Farmer, oh a small one, to be sure, but neverthe- 
less a SALE! 

After trying and trying to sell something I had 
given up (almost!) in despair, and started raising 
chickens. On a tip from the Dicest to present 
one’s material in a slightly different angle from 
the general run of the mill, I decided to keep a 
day by day record of my poultry activities in the 
form of a diary. In the Feb. (1940) issue appears 
the first of my monthly series of “A Farm Woman’s 
Poultry Diary.” So now my time is equally divi- 
ded between my poultry and writing. Of course, 
I realize the road is long and the way is steep, 
but what a helpful boost, one’s first sale is (no 
matter how small the sale). 

Along about 1950 when you read of that “best 
seller” written by Kathryn W. Anderson, being 
published, you can say “Oh! yes indeed, she’s one 
of the many writers who got their start via the 
Writer’s Dicest!” 

With best wishes for your grand book. 

Katuryn W. ANDERSON, 
Madison, Alabama. 


Sir: 

This is to notify you that The Frank A. Munsey 
Company is in the market for confession material, 
2500 to 60,000 words in length, with an imme- 
diate preference for the 2500-5000 word story. 

Not just illicit love stories; we welcome other 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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DON'T AIM TOO HIGH 


PROFESSIONALS: Is your material covering 
only top-flight markets? Returning to be 
pigeon-holed and forgotten? | specialize in 
covering second-class markets, in making 
SMALL SALES. Let me see some of those 
scripts seen only by LIBERTY and COLLIER’S. 
They may mean a series of small checks from 
second-class publications and the national 
newspaper syndicate markets that will total 
up to sizable amounts. 


SMALL SALES 
... PAY OUT! 


BEGINNERS: I have outstanding editorial de- 
mands for short-short stories. [ll sell your 
short-shorts to the national newspaper syndicate 
markets serving over 2500 newspapers. Second- 
ary smooth-paper magazines as well are in need 
of smart short-shorts with single or double 
climax twists. Don't aim too high; start in the 
markets whose requirements don't strangle; 
make SMALL SALES—and the syndicate short- 
short field is the best place to earn through 
small checks while you learn to improve for 
better paying editors! Let me have several of 
the short-shorts you have on hand to make the 
rounds of these fertile second-class fields. Start 
at the bottom of the ladder for that “first strike" 
to give you confidence—get small checks first, 
then tackle slick- toned fiction, not before! 


| am interested in the beginner as much as the pro- 
fessional. Editors are everlastingly on the lookout for 
virginal new plot ideas, smart fresh script locales— 
new character wrinkles, spontaneous climax twists. Let 
me see several of your short-shorts. Include outlines 
for others (free of charge). | am interested in de- 
veloping new writers, in securing repeat client sales. 
lf your scripts stick immediately my customary com- 
mission is 10% on sales over $20, slightly increased on 
sales under $20. If your scripts aren't marketable as 
they stand, clear cut. strictly commercial-minded re- 
vision suggestions given in a detailed report where 
warranted; expert criticism and specific constructive 
advice offered on EXACTLY WHAT TO DO about 
those manuscripts. Resubmissions free. Marketing 
fees are low: 85c¢ each script under 1,500 words; from 
1,500 to 5,000, $2.50; serials and novels, regardless of 
length, a flat $5.00. Let me help you sell in a SMALL 
WAY now. 


STUART TYNAN 


Literary Agent 
Room 1229 — 15 Park Row — New York City 





































































HOW TO HAVE 
A BRAIN CHILD 


plottin gq | 
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FAITH BALDWIN, _ ; 


FAMOUS AUTHOR, SAYS OF JACK WOODFORD'S 
NEW BOOK PLOTTING—HOW TO HAVE A BRAIN 
CHILD, “| AM CERTAIN IT IS A BOOK WHICH 
SHOULD PROVE INVALUABLE TO THE BEGIN- 
NING AND WOULD BE WRITER . . . SENSIBLE, 
STRAIGHTFORWARD, NO HOOMALIMALI, AS 
THEY SAY DOWN HAWAII WAY. .1 SHALL 
RECOMMEND IT TO THE MANY PEOPLE WHO 
WRITE ME ASKING HOW AND WHY AND 
WHEN AND WHERE." 

The author of TRIAL AND ERROR comes 
through with another tremendous help for writ- 
ers. Here's a plot book that IS a plot book— 
not a mechanical gadget or a lot of word lists. 
A bigger book than TRIAL AND ERROR (over 
350 pages) covering in detail all the plotting 
methods that Woodford has ever used — with 
special attention to your own particular mind, 
temperament, occupation, etc. Woodferd be- 
lieves that not all people can use the same sys- 
tems, and in his book he presents 
EVERY TYPE OF PLOTTING FOR EVERY TYPE 

OF MIND 

34 big chapters. Some titles: THE PERFECT PLOT 
—THE A8C OF PLOTTING—THE HEAD MAN IN 
PLOT—FORMULAE FORMULA IN PLOT—PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS IN PLOT—SHE IN PLOT—PLOTTING 
WITH MIRRORS—PLOT MATERIAL SOURCES — 
PLOTS FROM CHARACTERS, etc. In addition, since 
plotting is all important in motion picture writing, 
PLOTTING contains a synopsis, treatment and shoot- 
ing script—just as they are used in Hollywood. 

And remember—TRIAL AND ERROR—now in its 
10th printing, and still the best selling book on writing. 
As the Editor of ESQUIRE says, "There are a lot of 
fellows telling you that ‘you too can write stuff.’ But 
Jack Woodford is the only one who goes on to 
prove it!" 

Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING 
or TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5 day refund guar- 
antee applies on both books. 


Writer’s DicEst 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers Mi 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. 
Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00. 
1 may return books within five days for complete refund 
if | am not satisfied. 


i ccatsnthhGseetuadansgeseediaeoeatsdoewets eoaneeenunenes 
NS hg ul x eva can caps enwhedGhnwss eae Kenoamiewetiya spouses 


© Enclosed find check © Send C, O. D. 
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vital problems that complicate the course of love. 
Payment on acceptance. 
To be edited by 
Yours very truly, 
Marion SHEAR, 
The Frank A. Munsey Company, 
280 Broadway, New York. 
Good luck to Miss Shear’s proud new baby.—Ed. 





Sir: 

We're interested, at present, in substantial con- 
struction articles of about 5000 or 6000 words 
each. Articles on building boats, small autos, 
good models, furniture, etc. They must be sub- 
stantial projects but within the means of the 
average home craftsman. Drawings need not be 
professional but must be clear enough to enable 
ourdraftsmen to readily decipher them. 

We are also interested in instructive courses on 
writing, aviation, engineering and any other sub- 
jects of genera] interest. These courses must not 
only be interestingly written but thorough. Me- 
chanical requirements are 10,000 to 15,000 words 
per lesson. Amount of lessons can vary from five 
to twenty. 

We are prompt in our reports and pay good 
rates on acceptance for construction articles. On 
courses, we pay a substantial royalty. 

H. G. HecketTsweiter, Editor, 
Herbert Publishing Company, 
3355 North Olcott Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Sir: 

We want “new ideas,” time and money saving 
hints, working plans of new gadgets and improve- 
ments, advertising and promotional suggestions. 
Can also use bits of philosophy and wisdom, but 
seldom consider poetry unless it is exceptionally 
clever and original. Rates of payment are as 
follows: single articles, up to 3c a word, depend- 
ing on the degree of merit. Poetry, 50c a line. 
Departmental features, 50% royalty. Returned 
material that seems in any way meritorious is us- 
ually accompanied by a brief, friendly criticism. 

CarROLt PenninGTON, Editor, 
Pennington Press, 
Box 795, Ontario, Oregon. 
This firm is unknown to us.—Ed. 





Sir: 

On reading “The Skys No Limit,” in the 
January Dicrest, I was mildly surprised to see 
myself classed among the “hobby writers who write 
maybe one or two stories a year.” Moreover, the 
classification was done in such a way as to give 
the unfortunate, and erroneous, impression that 
de Camp is an idle amateur who doesn’t have to 
work for a living. 

For the sake of the record I checked my 1939 
production. I wrote twelve stories comprising 
232,800 words. (Three of these stories were col- 


laboration jobs.) Of these I have so far sold’ 
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eight stories comprising 202,300 words. In addi- 
tion I wrote six articles, book-reviews, etc., com- 
prising 26,750 words, all of which have been sold. 

That gives a total number of words written dur- 
ing 1939 of 259,550, of which 229,050 have been 
sold. 

In the light of these facts, I don’t think an 
impartial critic would describe me as a dilettante. 

L. SPRAGUE DE Camp, 
710 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

We are starting a new magazine to be called 
True Health Stories and as the name indicates, 
we would like to have articles by individuals who 
have cured themselves, in unusual ways, of cer- 
tain conditions of ill health, or if they know of 
any such cases of other people, they may wish to 
write about them. This would include articles 
where persons have improved their mental con- 
dition as well. 

J. I. Ropate, President. 
Emaus, Pa. 





Sir: 

I want photographers in or near localities be- 
low to call at names and addresses we will furnish 
(to take photos) business store front, show rooms 
and certain articles. One or two calls in each of 
following cities: 

Bangor, Maine; Lincoln, Maine; Vanceboro, 
Maine ; Rangely, Maine; Hainos Landing, Maine; 
Miami, Florida; Palm Beach, Florida; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; Casper, Wyoming; Lande, 
Wyoming; Denver, Colorado; Vancouver, British 
Canada, Montreal, Canada; St. Eugene, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Write for details and price we pay to 

M. J. Hormann, Co., 
989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Here’s a few stray thoughts which may aid an 
author. 

Every group of verses submitted to any manu- 
facturer of greeting cards, should be typed and 
each verse on separate paper, approximately 342” 
by 5%”, as this size is adequate for a four, eight 
or twelve line verse, and a self addressed-stamped 
envelope should be enclosed for rejected material. 

There are a few verse writers who have the 
habit of “stuffing” as many verses in an envelope 
as possible. 

Every verse should have a purpose with a de- 
scriptive tone or motive to tie up with a design. 
Let the verse help illustrate the card in such a 
manner, so the artist may achieve an incentive 
te compose a picture that represents the true 
meaning of the greeting. 

Frank HALg, 
The Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Co. 
167 Bow Street, Everett, Mass. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results, 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 


© Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New 
York Publishing Service treats your individual problem 
and questions. 


® Detailed revision suggestions if your material is 
unsalable as received but merits revision; we mark up 
your manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a 
definite market. If your script is basically unsalable, 
we tell you so and why, save you wasted effort on 
unsuitable material; detailed suggestions regarding 
your future work. 


®@ Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


® Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on per- 
centage: If it appears for some good reason in the 
case of potentially salable material that your own 
revision would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial 
rewriting, if desired, is sometimes available. This service 
whenever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


® Book authors invited to submit outline or synopsis, 
whether book is finished or in preparation. If possi- 
bilities of your book appear to be exceptionally prom- 
ising, we may arrange to handle it under special 
terms. Our advice er guidance on your book is 
always available. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How to Profit from 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on Poetry at 
almost all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, 
“Dean of American Anthologists," as “perhaps the finest 
service poetry Is receiving these days."' $1.00 up to 40 lines; 
$2.00 up to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1.00 FOR 6000 WORDS 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 for 

each script up to 6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 

words or fraction of 3000 thereafter; books over 60,000 words, 

$10—the only service fee you pay. With submissions of eight 

or more scripts in a group, one additional script free. Fees 

waived if you have sold $500 worth of fiction within the last | 
year, or after we make four sales for you. Sales com- 

missions 10%. 

@ Submit your best eotets, enclosing any facts that may 

prove helpful. if salable, your material will be placed 


prenety in marketing service. If unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


NEW YORK 


PUBLISHING SERVICE 
545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 B. 12th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


UNITED STATES 





————— ee 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
i . §. Pos 


Postal Union, including 
» $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 

iven. The notice should 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. tam 


manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man. 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
portising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, U. S. A., under 

the Act of March 3rd, 1879. 
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OF BOOKS: 


q We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


gq If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
OETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


¢ On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlain, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme, Tetrazzini, and Howard 
Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 


you work, 


If unavailable, your MS. will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
gq your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 

















(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


tut PHILADELPHIA - - - - = - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sir: 

In March, the Story-A-Month Club of India- 
napolis, celebrates its fourth birthday. The club 
is composed of a limited number of writers and 
would-be writers of fiction and exists solely for 
the mutual inspiration and stimulation of its mem- 
bers. It is connected with no agent and no course 
of study. If we have a guide book it is the 
Writzr’s Dicest. We meet the fourth Thursday 
of every month at the Indiana World War Me- 
morial Building. 

In birthday celebration we have decided to take 
in some members by mail, preferably those in the 
vicinity of Indianapolis, so that they may attend 
a meeting at least occasionally. Members will 
be chosen from applicants submitting stories. 
Active membership in the club entitles the mem- 
ber to enter a story a month in a contest for 
which a small award is given, and associate mem- 
bership entitles the member to a club criticism of 
one story a month. 

Speakers at recent meetings of the club include 
Evangeline Walton, author of “The Virgin and 
the Swine; C. Wm, Harrison, writer of western 
stories; G. T. Fleming-Roberts, detective and 
mystery writer; Charles Bruce Millholland, orig- 
inal author of the stage-radio-screen hit “Twen- 
tieth Century” and screen adapter for “Subma- 
rine Patrol.” 

Mrs. Paut MASTELLER, 
209 West Twenty-Sixth Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Sir: 

I’ve been reading Writer’s DicesT faithfully 
for several years and deriving a great deal of 
pleasure and useful information from it. Several 
months ago down in Tahiti I dropped in on a 
neighbor out in the District of Pirae, having heard 
that he also wrote for a living. Over a rum punch 
served by his lovely vahine we gassed about the 
trade. Suddenly my eye fell upon a copy of 
WriTeErR’s Dicest. It was like finding a telephone 
at the North Pole; and as pleasant as running 
into a soda fountain in the middle of the Sahara. 
He said,‘ Sure, I have it forwarded. The Dicest 
and coral poison are the only two things I get 
regularly down here. I could sure do without the 
coral scratches, but not without the Dicest.” 

When I broke into fiction two years ago it was 
via the route of ghosting for one of the top four 
Western story scribes in the business. He sold me 
(and six other guys at the same time, I found 
eut later) on the idea of grinding out the pulp 
for him and splitting the profit. Theoretically he’d 
teach me how to write. He sold six yarns of mine 
without changing more than ten words in each. 
I got no name credit of course—which seems to be 
all important. I finally broke away from my 
“patron.” The whole story might be an object 
lesson to other beginners. 

Fenton W. EARNSHAW, 
1520 East Surf Ave., Balboa, California. 
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LEARNING and EARNING 


‘Please sell a story for me and I will buy 
a course from you with the check .. .” 


That is a symposium a la Woodford of many 
letters I receive from beginning writers and 
non-selling writers. It’s possible, yes, to pick 
up a few dollars here and there while learning 
to write for worthwhile money. But—if you 
fritter away your time on trivial hack work, 
you may never see the big checks. To get 
those big checks you must LEARN before you 
EARN. 


There isn’t any question about it—I can 
teach you how to get ideas, plot them and 
write them for publishers who buy. How well 
you do it after you learn will determine the 
number of ciphers in your bank account. There 
are some others in the business who can also 
show you how, but NOT MANY. 


If you’ve been “apple polishing’’ with the 
ABC’s of writing technique, it’s time you got 
down to some of the real meat. And don't 
forget—I can make clear to intelligent begin- 
ners with the flair, all of those points that 
look so abstruse and frightening in profes- 
sional nomenclature. 

Send a stamp for my folder, or submit a 
short story at the $1.00 rate for consideration 
with a view to sales offer or—‘‘what can 
we do?” Short-shorts (under 2,000 words) 
50c each. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148, Dept. WM 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Books to my credit praised - highest rankin; 
critics. Editorial experience wi Fawcett Publi- 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





cations. Contributions to more than 95 publications, 
from leading slicks through most of the pulp groups. 








Writing Can Be Fun! 


If you want recognition and intelligent help 
with your writing ... 

you will be interested in the new magazine 
by and for the sincere writer, whether be- 
ginner or expert, The Writer’s Forum. 


All subscribers receive free criticism service. 
Published material is written by subscribers 
and they are paid for it. The magazine itself 
is not only technically helpful, but each issue 
is a revelation of the quality and vitality to 
be found in contemporary writing for which 
no market is available. 


Thirty-five cents will bring you a sample 
copy and the privilege of sending us one 
story, poem, or article for constructive criti- 
cism and possible publication. 


THE WRITER’S FORUM 


A project of The Antioch Press, which is 
affiliated with Antioch College. 
YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 
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Yourself 







A few of my 
clients’ February 

magazine 
@ppearances. 


Professional John Colohan saw. He now 
says: ‘‘An absolute 100% sale of every- 
thing I have written over the last eight 
years and your pushing me into the best 
smoothpaper markets covers only a small 
part of my debt to you. And to your last 
check, for $400.00, the rate figuring out 
to forty cents a word—all I can say is 
‘Gosh!’ ” 





Beginner Henrietta Winkler saw. She now 
says: “I don’t need to tell you how 
pleased I was over the checks for the four 
stories just sold. If anyone had told me 
at the beginning of 1939 that I would earn 
well over a thousand dollars just by writ- ‘ 
ing, I'd have thought them ‘screwy.’ It = 4 

still seems like a dream, after the five ym 
years I struggled alone with only one little Hennrerra Winkuze 
sale to my credit.” 





wi you let me prove by an actual demonstration on two of your stories, that I can teach 
you how to write salable copy? I’ll show you that my 17 years’ experience in developing, di- 
recting and selling many of the leading names in every literary field can also mean money in the 
bank for you. And I’ll meet you half-way—during March you can include an extra story of equal 
length with any manuscript accompanied by my regular fee mentioned below, and I will give you 
my full help and advice on both stories for the price of one. (For example, you may send two 
5,000 word scripts for $5.00.) 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand words on stories up to 5000; on manuscripts 5000 to 11,000, my fee 
is $5.00 for the first 5000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. Special rates on novelets and 
books. I honestly appraise your work and recommend salable scripts to editors requesting material. 
If your story is unsalable, I tell you why in full detail; if revision will make it salable, I explain how 


and for which market to rewrite. wi ' 
New edition, Practical Literary Help 
and latest market letter, free on request. 


TO SELLING WRITERS: 
I can give you suggestions and tips, get you editorial 
} orders; will constantly strive to increase and better * 
f your markets, will help you put your “almost’’ slicks 
l}| across... during this last month, I pushed three pulp 
writers respectively into Collier’s, Liberty and Esquire, 


| besides regular sales to Saturday Evening Post, etc. 
If you’ve sold $1,000 worth of magazine fiction or arti- 


| cles within the last year, I’ll handle your account on Literary Agent 
| la issi f 10% American, 15% on 
SEEMiiins, an 20% cn foreign sles. 56 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Big Jump 


By SAMUEL W. TayLor 


‘¢W’M a failure. I’ll never amount to any- 
I thing as a writer.” The big-name 
pulp writer who confessed that to me 
was featured on four pulp covers. He had 
more orders ahead at top rates than he could 
fill. But he was dead serious. He wasn’t 
kidding. “Listen,” he said; “if I could just 
make one slick sale, I’d be satisfied. I just 
want to know I can do it once.” 

Not all pulp writers feel it that way, but 
pulp writers generally would like to be slick 
writers. As one who is in the middle of the 
big jump from pulp to slick, I might have 
something to say. 

The way I broke into the slicks was by 
sitting on a stool in the kitchen of Albert 
Richard Wetjen’s Pine street apartment in 
San Francisco and listening to some advice. 
I’m going to pass the advice on, because it 
put me in the slicks. The fourth story I 
wrote after taking the advice sold to Collier’s. 
Since that time, a little more than two years 
ago, I’ve opened six other slick markets; and 
I’ve repeated with five of the total seven. 

Simple, eh? —I’d be the last to suggest it. 
The two years haven’t been placid. 

Before I talked with Dick Wetjen, I’d 
“slanted one at the slicks” off and on, and 
fruitlessly. Let me quote you an example of 
a “slick opening I wrote just a couple of 
months before Dick needled some sense 
into me: 
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“My romance with Miss Nell Northe 
decidedly was not of my own choosing. 
The tyranny of G. Willoughby Mawser’s 
daughter, Cecile, produced a situation 
unparalleled in the annals of fact or 
fiction. I merely stepped into the breech. 
The proverbial bull in a china shop is but 
a pale analogy to the literal fact of the 
bouncing Miss Northe charging wild 
among the priceless Mawser collection 
of tapestries, antiques, old glass and 
china. . .” 


It hurts me worse than it does you. Need 
I point out that, aside from being stilted, and 
painfully phony, it commits the greatest sin 
possible in a story opening? It is not inter- 
esting, but that is not the greatest sin. The 
greatest sin is that-it is not clear. Even to 
me, its blushing author, that opening now is 
practically unintelligible. 


Now, remember, I wrote that while I was 
selling pulp stories, and had done so for 
several years, and I wrote it within two 
months of the time I wrote the yarn that 
cracked the slicks. I’ll quote the opening of 
the latter, for contrast: 


Because they were keeping his capture 
quiet, Bill Anderson was lodged in 
Keenan’s hotel room instead of jail. When 
they had things arranged to take him 















































































“Let’s Take a Book!” 


back, Anderson went to the airport in a 
taxi, sitting between Keenan and a fat 
deputy sheriff named Dornell. As the 
taxi pulled up, Dornell leaned his fat 
hulk forward, looking questioningly at 
Keenan. The investigator turned his 
blunt face on Anderson. 

“Will you be decent?” Keenan asked, 
or do you want bracelets?” 

“What could I do?” Anderson retorted. 
“Break and run?” 

They leaned against the whipping 
wind, headed for the airport waiting 
room... 

All right. It’s no masterpiece. But it’s 
readable, it sets the stage, gives the locale and 
cast. Also, it puts the lead character in an 
immediate situation so you can see and hear 
him, and it puts him in a hole. 

“Wait a minute!” you might cry at this 
point. “What you say about that opening 
could be said about the opening of any pulp 
story! I’m interested in the slicks!” 

Sure; and that’s the point. The thing Dick 
Wetjen hammered into me was simply this: 
Basically, there is no difference between slick 
and pulp. 
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If this seems childish or foolish to you, or 
obvious, I wish you’d stop right here and 
think a bit. Check over a couple of those 
“slick” attempts that bounced, and see if they 
are, basically, good enough for the pulps. I 
mean, would you blush at submitting them 
to your best pulp market? 

“But—they’re slick!” you cry. 
not the type!” 

My reply is: They should be. 

I don’t mean that if you’re writing novel- 
ettes for Sexy Western you should bundle 
your next one off to the Post. I do mean 
that, in the man’s pulp story (I don’t know 
anything about the love pulps), there defi- 
nitely is a twilight zone between the require- 
ments of the slicks and the best pulps. Where 
slick leaves off and pulp begins, in this zone, 
the editors themselves don’t exactly know. A 
story good enough for Argosy, Adventure, 
Blue Book or Short Stories very possibly can 
be a story good enough for the Post, 
Collier's, or Cosmopolitan. As a matter of 
fact, you might be surprised to know just 
how many yarns in the best pulps were 
aimed at the slicks. They’re still good stories, 
even if they miss the slicks and land in the 
pulps — or, should I say, they still would be 
good yarns if they had hit the slicks? 

Now, here’s what Dick Wetjen told me: 
“Quit straining for the slicks. Relax. Don’t 
write one story for the pulps and another for 
the slicks. The difference between slick and 
pulp is one of degree, not of kind. The slicks 
want the same thing the pulps do, first and 
last—a story. Write your own story in your 
own way—the best damned pulp story you 
can write—and then give the slicks first look 
at it.” 

So on his advice I quit being elaborate, 
stilted, phony and coy. It does seem ridicu- 
lous to me, now. In the pulps I was Sam 
Taylor, a plain guy who told a story as 
simply as possible and with as much power 
as he could muster. For the slicks I was a 
Fancy Dan. I was Wodehouse and Frank 
Condon and Kelland rolled in one, but much 
better. I used big words and elaborate 
phrases. I was so subtle that it was a poor 
paragraph that could be taken only two 
ways. In short, I wrote stories for the pulps 
and was very, very clever for the slicks. 


“They’re 
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On Dick’s advice, I reformed. 
the best story I could, one I hoped any good 


I wrote 


pulp would like. I put my heart into it. 
When it was done, I wasn’t ashamed of it, 
even if it was only a pulp. So I tried it 
first on the slicks. It didn’t sell there, but 
it was good enough to get a nice letter from 
Liberty, and it was good enough to sell to 
Argosy. I still think it was my best story. 
So I wrote another yarn the same way, 
another, and another. The first three landed 
in the pulps, and the fourth in Collier’s. 
And from then on the little green men 
began pouring out of the walls at night. 
My first slick-paper check was in big, 
round numbers. $500. I read the carbon 
copy of the story until I had the staggers. I 
walked around bumping into posts. Twice I 
was saved from an automobile wreck by a 
timely gasp from the good wife at my side. 
I was (a long, awed whisper) a slick writer! 
So I wrote some reeking duds for the slicks. 
Meanwhile, I was doing pulp stories with 
consistency. (That year, I had but one dud 
from my pulp output.) One day the good 
wife came into the studio and toted away a 
batch of manuscript carbons to see what I 
was doing of late. She ran in a while later, 
waving one. “What happened to this one?” 
“Oh, that. That’s a pulp I did for Preston 
Grady of Double Detective. He liked it.” 
“Why shouldn’t he?” the good wife cried. 
“It’s the best story I ever read! (What a 
wife!—Ed.) Why didn’t you send it to 
Collier's?” 


After a few more people asked the same 
question, I wondered why I hadn’t. Dick’s 
advice hadn’t burned deeply enough. After 
one sale, I’d gone fancy. I was doing tricks 
for the slicks, and writing stories for the 
pulps. 

If I seem to be an utter ass, all I can say 
is that this happens to every pulp man after 
his first sale to the slicks. At least, I know 
of no exceptions. And it is the reason many 
pulp men make one slick sale but never 
repeat. A man has to find out what is slick 
and what is pulp. A twilight zone story can 
hit the pulp or slicks, but to make the jump 
and stay in the slicks, a man has to be able 
to see a little daylight beyond the zone. I’ve 














“Write stories? Naw! He just gets a big bang outta 
querying editors!” 


said, quoting Dick Wetjen, that the difference 
is of degree and not of kind. That’s the 
answer, but not much more enlightening than 
Texas Guinan’s classic definition of the dif- 
ference between man and woman: “There’s 
very little difference, but thank God for that 
little!” 


To go on with my blundering: I began 
letting my agent do the sifting for slick and 
pulp (I was at the time selling my pulp stuff 
direct). So I wrote some slick yarns and 
some pulps, and sent them all to him, and 
he occasionally took a pulp to show to the 
slicks. After awhile I had five slick sales to 
my credit. And if I was staggering at the 
first, I was lurching, glassy-eyed, at the fifth. 


I'll never forget that fifth slick sale. I got 
the notice that $500 was forthcoming, and 
in the same mail received a check from one 
of the lowest pulps for $12. The payoff was 
that the slick sale was a story aimed at pulps 
and weeded by the agent, while my $12 story 
was a choice slick attempt that had been . 
turned down by the agent and rejected by 
every good pulp on the stands! More, every 
one of my five slicks had been written as just 
good pulp yarns—the best damned pulps I 
could write. 
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“But, Grammar, kow are you going to be able to sign 
checks?” 


Finally, my sixth slick sale was a yarn 
written for the slicks. Nobody can realize 
the relief to know you can do it on purpose 
and not by accident. It’s fine to be an 
unconscious genius, but I’m neither a genius 
nor, I hope, unconscious. 


Since that time all my slicks have been 
written as such. Maybe I’m learning some- 
thing. At least, I’ve unlearned so much that 
I’ve wondered if I knew anything about the 
game, if I had anything left. I'll devote the 
second half of these confessions to what I’ve 
unlearned about stories. 


TLL have to be negative. Unlearning is 

like that. I know a number of things 
now that will kill a story for the slicks. The 
surest way I know is to ape the “Post style,” 
or “Collier's style”. In some of the pulps 
the stories are so similar they might all be 
written by one man (in fact, some of them 
are) ; but the top pulps are distinguished by 
variety, and the slicks even more so. I hap- 
pen to know Collier’s gets a bale of imitation 
Haycox every month, and it’s all sent back. 
If they want Haycox, they buy Haycox and 
not a watered substitute. Notice that every 
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big slick writer has his own individual flavor. 
That flavor is there whether he sells one slick 
or another. The slicks want new flavors. 
They want you, not your imitation of some- 
body already in the magazine. So again I 
say, write your own story in your own way, 
if you would go slick. 


Many a good slick yarn lands in the pulps 
because it carries 1,500 words dead weight. 
As a rule, you have to have a wow of a 
story to sell it in 6,000 words to the slicks. 


And if it’s over that, it has to be good 
enough for them to ask you to cut it. If 
you can do the same yarn in 4,500, you’ve 
got something, and if you can sweat it to 
4,000 or even 3,500, it’s practically a cinch. 
That’s easier to say than do, because above 
all the slicks demand breadth and depth and 
fine character work. The only answer is sim- 
plicity. You can’t skimp a slick story. It has 
to be there, and it has to be easy and smooth. 
Your job comes in arrangement and elimi- 
nation of scenes. The average pulp short 
story is five or six scenes, with connecting 
transitions. The average slick is three scenes, 
and transitions. These figures aren’t mine. 
They come straight from an editor of a big 
slick. 


Try to avoid “stock” stories. For example, 
the stock western. The pulp western accepts 
without question a never-never land; the 
slicks won’t. Westmoreland Gray, MacKin- 
lay Kantor, Ray Palmer Tracy, Ernest 
Haycox—good pulp writers all— have done 
swell western stuff for the slicks, but without 
the stock characters and the casual accept- 
ance of the never-never land. The same rule 
goes for stock detective yarns, stock sport 
stories, and what have you. What lifts a 
story out of the stock class is authentic 
detail and characters. A man writes a stock 
western because he knows practically nothing 
about the west. All he has to give is bor- 
rowed stuff, or twice-borrowed stuff. If you 
really know your field, you’re bound to have 
originality, because the stock stuff won’t fit. 


I wrote a western for Liberty. It was 
about sheep, and I got a fan letter from a 
sheepherder—-my highest compliment. I did 
another yarn for that magazine about car- 
penters. If you don’t believe I know the 
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subject, drop around to my studio and size 
the place up. I designed it, made it, wired 
it, with my own-hands, and it passed the 
Palo Alto Building Code, which is contained 
in a thin little booklet of 280 pages. I’m not 
tooting my horn, I’m just telling you to know 
your stuff for the slicks. 

The slicks want something new. New 
blood, new style, new backgrounds. Did you 
ever hear of a story written around a gang 
of roofers? Neither did I until I produced 
it. Collier’s took it. I recently got the idea 
to do a yarn about a railroad bridge gang. 
Let me quote a hunk of detail (which, inci- 
dently, is definitely a part of the story) :— 


They tied the top ends of the piles 
together with a twelve-by-twelve cap tim- 
ber, bolted them into a rigid unity with 
two sets of collar braces and six diagonals, 
then shimmed up the bottom sill on the 
cribbing until the cap atop the bent fitted 
snugly under the stringers. Then the bent 
was finished, a duplicate of and alongside 
the old one, and ready for the shove. 
They slung a couple of screw jacks from 
the stringers at the top, and at the bot- 
tom rigged four Norton jacks, blocking 
them back against the adjoining pier. 
Then they just had to loosen off the 
longitudinal braces and wind up the 
jacks, nudging the new bent onto the pier 
and the old one off in the same opera- 
tion, bolt the longitudinals to the new 
bent, and start over on the next one. 

The Old Man said, knocking his pipe 
out on a timber, “We’ll clean up around 
this afternoon, and take a fresh day for 
the shove.” 


Regardless of whether any slick or pulp 
buys the story, it won’t be turned down be- 
cause I tried to fake through the technical 
stuff ; and I’m sure nobody is going to write 
the editor a nasty note to the effect that 
Taylor never saw a bridge gang in action in 
his life. 

Do I hear the question: “How does a 
man get to be an expert?” Part of the writ- 
ing game is te dig into what you’re writing 
about. 

Cheap action is swell stuff to keep you 
out of the slicks. I sold a slick last week 
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“A Mr. Shrdlu outside to see you, sir, He says he 
has a word to rhyme with ‘orange.’”’ 


that is action from beginning to end. On the 
other hand I sold a would-be slick recently 
to a pulp, and that story had exactly one line 
of action. My point is that action, as action, 
means nothing. That was the toughest thing 
for me to unlearn. The slicks want brevity ; 
and don’t have time for your hero to be 
ducking bullets every thousand words. By 
“cheap action” I refer of course to stories 
where, at regular thousand-word intervals, 
the hero, (a) falls into a den of cobras, (b) 
flinches as a bullet smacks six inches from 
his ear, (c) is captured and escapes, (d) 
fights somebody, (e) is sandbagged, or—and 
this one is dear to many of the pulp hearts— 
(f) finds himself facing a gun. 

A succession of cheap action kills the 
climax of the story. After five escapes, who 
gives a damn about the final one? The use 
of these thousand-word cheapies also gives 
your story too many scenes for the slicks, 
and, worse,’ advertises the fact that you 
haven’t confidence in your own story. Cheap 
action is nothing more nor less than the 
author’s attempt to kick his story in the 
pants to make it move. If you have conflict- 
ing characters to begin with, it’ll move with- 
out being kicked in the pants. 

“But I like physical action, menace, guns, 
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danger—guts!” you’re going to cry. Okay, 
so do I, and so do the slicks. Read ’em and 
see. Personally, I know of no stronger story 
than that of a man facing a situation screwed 
down to the elemental alternative of live or 
die. I used to think the slicks wanted some- 
thing way up in the clouds. But do you re- 
member Will F. Jenkins’ “Shark Meat” in 
Collier's? 


HE pulps want compression, simplicity, 
unity, balance, and yarns not of the 
stock type. They want good detail, authen- 
ticity, and they don’t want cheap action. 
Why you see so many violations of the rules 
in the pulps is because the pulps can’t always 
get what they'd like. But the slicks, with the 
bankroll to pay for it, demand a finished and 
polished product.. And there it is, as I see 
of this date: As Dick Wetjen pointed out, 
there is no basic difference between pulp and 
slick ; the difference is of degree and not of 
kind. 

But wait a minute—the girl! Everybody 
knows the slicks have to have the girl! And 
so the old pulp veteran snorts: “Nuts to that 
mushy stuff! I’ll write strong stories!” 
Okay, go ahead. I don’t remember any girl 
in Jenkins’ “Shark Meat.” But I admit you 
have to be uncommonly good to make the 
slicks without a girl. A touch of romance 
never hurt any slick story. As an editor told 
me, “It takes the curse off the old, old stuff. 
It gives life and youth to it.” Let’s say you 
have, for example, a grim crime story—hard, 
tough, brutal, strong. And then let’s say a 
girl is mixed up in things—a sheltered girl, 
attractive, bright, lovely, sweet, and after all 
only a kid of nineteen or twenty, with the 
dew still in her eyes. Well—doesn’t it put 
warmth and human values into that grim 
story? I think so; but that’s something you 
might have to grow into. Meanwhile, there’s 
a hundred ways around the straight who- 
gets-whom love yarn. One way is to have the 
hero already married—the love problem is 
solved to begin with, yet the story is colored 
by the woman. Another way is to have a 
girl motivate conflict between two characters, 
but remain offstage entirely. Or you can 
look at a love story from a child’s point of 
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view. I’ve used these methods successfully. 
As I say, you might have to grow into the 
romance angle. I believe I’ve developed a 
bit on that line. Of course if you can do a 
character story as superbly as Dick Wetjen, 
you can forget the girl entirely. But a girl 
doesn’t hurt a slick yarn. 


And listen, you’d be surprised how a girl 
doesn’t hurt a pulp yarn, either. The men’s 
pulps don’t object to a girl if she fits the 
story. I recently sold a pulp detective book 
a yarn of a love triangle—and written from 
the girl’s viewpoint. Well, sure, I admit it 
had something else in it. 


I hope all this doesn’t sound smart or dog- 
matic. I don’t feel that way. I’m just grop- 
ing my way and trying to make that big 
jump. I’m trying to tell you what’s been 
knocked out of me and into me in those 
two years when the nights were filled with 
the little green men. And now I’m going 
to bite off a hunk and try to chew it. I’m 
going to outline a pulp story, show why it 
is pulp, and then make it slick: — 

Because of incompetence a weakling ten- 
derfoot gets separated from a posse, loses his 
horse, and wanders in the mountains afoot. 
By sheer accident he runs onto the hunted 
man who is asleep. The bad man is a husky, 
a giant, and a killer. The weakling, having 
a pair of handcuffs, creeps up and handcuffs 
himself to the sleeping giant. Awakening, 
the outlaw beats the little man unmercifully, 
but stops short of killing him for two rea- 
sons. One is that he cannot understand the 
weakling’s motive in doing so apparently 
insane a thing and is just a little frightened 
until he finds out. The weakling’s only ex- 
planation is, “I want to get batk with you.” 
This infuriates the outlaw, but he still does 
not kill the little man because, not finding 
the key, having no knife, and being unable 
either to pull himself loose or batter the cuffs 
apart with rocks, he does not want to carry 
the dead body. So he takes the weakling on 
a forced march through the mountains toa 
homesteader cabin, where he intends to se- 
cure a knife and cut himself loose—killing, 
of course, both the weakling and the home- 
steader. The two shackled men approach 
the cabin at dawn, and then, very carefully, 
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the weakling produces the handcuff key he 
has secreted in his shoe (this has been 
planted, and the weakling has developed a 
limp during the march). He unlocks himself 
and shackles the cuff to a tough scrub oak, 
then scrambles away as the outlaw realizes 
what is happening. The outlaw is captured. 
The weakling is a hero, but nobody can 
understand why he took the apparently 
insane chance of handcuffing himself to the 
outlaw —and the weakling decides he'd 
rather be a plain hero, and keep his mouth 
shut. So he keeps to himself the fact that 
his desperate act was his only chance of liv- 
ing. At the time he stumbled onto the sleep- 
ing outlaw, the weakling was hopelessly lost 
in the mountains. 

I believe that makes a fair pulp yarn— 
weak against the strong, desperate gamble 
against great odds. And I consider it has 
two points in its favor: first, it is a bit un- 
usual and keeps the reader guessing if writ- 
ten carefully; and, second, it has a nice 
snapper on the end. There’s a good chance 
to build your characters, and create sym- 
pathy for the weakling who never has had 
what it takes. And it’s easy to put a little 
thread of romance into it and have the fact 
of the weakling being a hero at the end re- 
solve the love problem. 

Now, I wrote the story that way, and my 
agent wrote back: “I think this is a good 
story for the pulps, but I think you have 
some new stuff here and I don’t think it has 
a chance with the slicks as it stands. Do you 
want to try again?” 

So I studied the thing awhile, and agreed 
with him. This definitely was pulp. Why? 
—because, after all, it was stock. The stock 
weakling vs. the stock strong man in the 
stock wilderness. “We want people,” a slick 
editor told me, “not plot.” This story has 
people, but they are stock people. If done 
well, they would be good stock characters, 
but however well .you do it, they remain 
stock. 

Aside from that, the story seemed okay to 
me. It was simple—practically one scene. It 
was the right length. It was about country 
I knew. 

So I tried to take the stock curse off the 
hero: — 
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“It’s for our new branch in Hollywood.” 


The story action remains the same, but 
we make the weakling into a definite charac- 
ter whose qualities are highlighted by the 
adventure. He is a gambler, once high but 
now down on his luck, everything gone in- 
cluding his wife and child, who have left 
him because he won’t quit gambling and take 
a routine job in Oregon. 

After capturing the outlaw, we have a 
scene of the gambler returning to his wife, 
a hero. But she will not have him back. She 
left him because of his gambling, and a 
gambler never quits. Then he tells her that 
in the mountains he made the supreme 
gamble. He had a chance in a million of 
coming out alive. He gambled on that 
chance with his very life. And now, after 
having made the supreme gamble, the piker 
stuff doesn’t have a kick any more. Then 
for a tag line he adds that there’s not a 
chance in a million of a guy like hirn holding 
down that Oregon job and liking it—and he 
always was a sucker for long shots. 

This angle, I believe, lifts the story out of 
the stock class. Our hero is a definite charac- 
ter and his adventure is tied up with his 
character. The story has a little more heart, 
a little more human value. I believe it was a 
fair pulp story in the first version, The re- 
vision, under the title, “Bet Your Life,” went 
to Country Gentleman. 


And this about buttons me up. 





FLASH! The following wire received at press 
time from Ben Hibbs of Country Gentleman: 
“WE BOUGHT ‘BET YOUR LIFE’ FROM SAM TAYLOR 
AND WILL PUBLISH IT SOON. IT IS TENSE OUT- 
DOOR PIECE DONE WITH GOOD DEAL INGENUITY.” 























































author of “An American Tragedy”, 

where he got his stories he would tell 
you : “from life”. If you were to ask the same 
question of Harold Bell Wright, who wrote 
“The Winning of Barbara Worth”, he would 
give you the same answer. 

The same question would draw an identi- 
cal response from that hardboiled realist who 
wrote “The Grapes of Wrath”, John Stein- 
beck, and from the ultra-sentimentalist who 
wrote “Peter Pan”, the late Sir James M. 
Barrie. 

All of them would be sincere, each accord- 
ing to his own outlook, his training and 
background, his point of vantage, his sense 
of selection, his perspective, and in the 
handling of his material. 

As to their art, craftsmanship, their stat- 
ure, the value of their work, that is some- 
thing else again. 

But to life, to original sources, every writer 
who. achieves or hopes to achieve publica- 
tion, goes for his stories and for the charac- 
ters that make those stories. 

You may view life through myopic eyes, 
as did Lafcadio Hearn; you may view it 
through hypermatropic eyes. You may look 
upon life through rose-colored glasses, 
through prismatic lenses, through the right 
or the wrong end of binoculars or telescopes. 
You may see a life that crawls and squirms 
as under a laboratory microscope, or you 
may view what are no more than specks on 
a distant horizon. You may even close your 
eyes and dream of life that never was except 
in your own subconscious. 

Yes, you may write of life in focus or out 
of focus, even as- you yourself see it—so long 
(and only so long) as you can convey to 
other minds the reality, the significance, the 
magic of the characters with which you 
people your interpretations of life. 


I am not sure that anyone can tell a hope- 


I YOU should ask Theodore Dreiser, 





Fiction-Life-and Rejections 


By WiiuraM C. LENGEL 


ful writer how to know a “story” when he 
sees it. 

Not long ago a “story” for popular maga- 
zine publication had to be pretty pat and 
perfect, rounded out and conclusive, with a 
beginning, a middle and an end. Today, 
though some fragments [William Saroyan] 
may be called stories, many of these frag- 
ments show a conscious sense of selectivity 
and coherence. And they definitely evoke 
an emotional response from most readers. 

As an editor I have worked with many 
if not most of the great and popular writers 
of our times. I have seen that natural born 
story-teller, Peter B. Kyne, sit himself at a 
typewriter in a hotel room, at eight o’clock 
in the morning, with really no idea for a 
story. Then out of his inner self, a character 
or an incident would present itself and his 
fingers would begin to hit the keys of his 
machine. He would as yet have no idea for 
an ending, mind you. Yet eight or ten 
hours later there would be a complete manu- 
script of a ten thousand word story—and it 
would be a perfect story of its kind. 

Other writers will observe a situation, or 
a mere incident, or they may set eyes on 
some individual character, and brood over 
that situation, incident or character for days, 
months, sometimes years, before other sit- 
uations, incidents and characters will come 
to them to fit in the original situation, and, 
through the writer’s artistry, mix and become 
a perfect whole. 

I know a famous feminine author who 
must be hounded by editors before she will 
sit down at her typewriter to the initial tor- 
ture of creation. When she has finished the 
story she will be so dissatisfied at what she 
has turned out that it will require all the per- 
suasion an editor can use to get her to let 
him see the manuscript. But the story is 
invariably a good one—a very good one. 

Another famous woman author also has 
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to be coaxed by editors to turn out a story, 
but hers is an entirely different reaction when 
she has completed the job. She will tell the 
editor that this is one of the best stories she 
has ever written. And it usually is! 

But these are merely differing manifesta- 
tions of the artistic ego. 

Now one of the chief faults of young 
writers—beginners, that is—is that they are 
too inclined to jump at their typewriters and 
pound out stories that have not been thor- 
oughly digested in their minds. Editorial 
desks are flooded with half-ripened, or half- 
digested stories. The author is rarely if ever 
aware of the defects in his own story. He 
reads into it all that has been in his mind 
but never set down in writing and thus never 
once becomes aware of the deficiencies in the 
script, never realizing that he has not ac- 
tually put on paper what he thought he had. 
Writing like this is perhaps good practice 
for the writer but generally a headache for 
the editor who has to read it. 

Occasionally an earnest, discerning “first 
reader” on some editorial staff will see great 
potentialities in certain of these unripened 
efforts and encourage the author, But, alas, 
all first readers on editorial staffs are not 
earnest and discerning. Many of them have 
no business being readers or “editors” at all 
and have acquired their jobs through occu- 
pational accidents. 

Likewise there is a vast horde of men and 
women of all ages who, believing mistakenly 
that fiction writing is purely a matter of 
mechanics, turn out contrived, artificial, 
manufactured stories generally in fancied 
imitation of published stories they have read. 
These misguided individuals write only be- 
cause to them writing seems as though it 
ought to be such an easy way of making a 
living. 

Before I became an editor, I was an “occa- 
sional” writer and later during my editorial 
career, I wrote a story now and then. Inas- 
much as I never did make—and perhaps, 
never could have made—a living by my 
writing alone, I cannot lay just claim to 
being a writer. Stories have always come to 
me slowly. No, that is not quite right. I 
can “see” a story quickly enough, but it may 
be weeks, months, or even years before that 
story has germinated in my subconscious 








mind and become ready for setting down on 
paper. 

I am always a “beginning” writer. It is still 
a bit amazing to me when I actually finish 
a story. It seems that J will never be able 
to write another. Yet during some years I 
have written as many as twelve stories; in 
other years, only one or two. 


T MAY be that in my relating how a story 

or two came to me in my early days as 

a writer the beginning writers who read this 
may find some help. 

When I first came to New York I brought 
with me a one-act play. By some great acci- 
dent—a story in itself—the play was read 
by a big vaudeville producer who sent me to 
the office of a casting agent to get actors 
and a director, with the promise of a try-out 
booking when the cast was ready. 

While waiting in the casting agent’s office 
I watched a man sitting at a roll top desk 
in one corner of the room. He was writing 
words on paper, counting on his fingers, 
and mumbling to himself. I thought he was 
a bookkeeper attempting to strike a trial 
balance. 

A little later I met him and I discovered 
how wrong had been this first impression. 
He was a lyric writer and when I first saw 
him ‘he had been writing the chorus of a song 
that was to become very popular indeed. It 
was called “Ragging the Baby to Sleep”. The 
lyric writer was L. Wolfe Gilbert, famous 
for “Waitin’ for the Robert E. Lee”, “Peanut 
Vendor” and “Martha”. 

That was my introduction to Tin Pan 
Alley and to how popular songs are written. 

There, it struck me, was a fine background 
for short stories with an unusual and colorful 
atmosphere. But it was not until New Year’s 
Eve about three years later that I found the 
basis for a human story to fit into that back- 
ground and atmosphere. And I found it in 
a basement cafe on Twelfth Street in Kansas 
City, one of the distinctive and individual 
streets in the country, around which, by the 
way, was written that classic “The Twelfth 
Street Rag”. 

A slim, dark young man was playing the 
piano. It was then fairly early in the evening 
before the holiday merrymakers had come to 
crowd the place. I was the guest of a news- 
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paper reporter who invited the piano player 
to our table. His name was Burnett. He 
was a composer. He told me the titles of 
some of the songs he had written but I can- 
not recall them now. But I recall, and so 
will you, the new song he told me he had 
just written and which he went back to the 
piano and played for me—for the first time 
in public. 

The song was called “My Melancholy 
Baby”. 

How soon after that night this song was 
published I don’t know. But it didn’t catch 
on. It must have been years before Tommy 
Lyman sang it and started it on its way, and 
now, after many more years, it is more pop- 
ular than ever. (Remember that New Year’s 
Eve, Ernie Burnett?) We have never met 
since! 

But I’m getting ahead of myself. There 
was a perfect set-up, with the perfect ingredi- 
ents for a sentimental love story against a 
Tin Pan Alley background. I wrote the 
story, the first of quite a number of Tin 
Pan Alley stories, most of them published 
by Ray Long in the Redbook, the others by 
Bob Davis in the Munsey magazines. 

And now that time has gone on and fact 
has become blended with fiction, and vice 
versa, I can’t remember how much of that 
story is really Ernie Burnett’s and how much 
of it my own invention. And I imagine the 
same thing might be said of a great many 
short stories and even more truly of a great 
many novels. 

I wonder if Somerset Maugham could tell 
with any exactitude where fact ends and 
fiction begins, or where is the line of demar- 
cation in “Of Human Bondage”, so subtly 
blended are the two in that great novel. 

I might give one more illustration of a 
story suggested out of a personal experience. 

A story wholly imaginative yet based on an 
entirely and logical hypothesis. 

I cite the example of this ephemeral short- 
short because among other things it gives me 
the opportunity to take a moment aside to 
speak about rejections. 

Take rejections seriously. But not too 
seriously. If a manuscript comes back from 
three or four editors, put it aside until it 
is “cold”, until you can divorce the overtones 
in your own mind from the typed script. 
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“Having a good time, children?” 


Even in the absence of any specific criticism 
from an editor you may find that you did 
not put into your story that magic which 
would give it life. 

A story is read by an editor or by the 
reader of a magazine generally in hope of 
entertainment and it should not only make 
him live for the moment in the situations 
you have created—it provokes his emotional 
response. 

There are actually many reasons for the 
rejection of a story other than “lack of mer- 
it’. A magazine may be overstocked with 
stories. There may be on hand another or 
several other stories similar in one way or an- 
other to yours. Your story may be too long or 
too short for the requirements of a particular 
market. It may have been read by a “first” 
reader not in the mood for your type of 
story, or by an editor who is preoccupied 
with problems like income tax, indigestion, 
or last night’s party. 

If your story is really a good one, it will 
probably achieve publication sooner or later. 
It may be published even if it is not alto- 
gether a good story. Nearly all good stories 
get published. So do a lot of not-so-goods. 
Editors ‘have their problems too. There are 
never enough ‘good’ stories to go around. 
So the next time you read a story in a maga- 
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zine that you know is not a bit better than 
those you write, don’t shoot the editor; re- 
member he is doing the best he can. You 
can help him by writing better stories. 

I have had rejections that made me mad ; 
others that almost broke my heart. But, on 
one occasion, a hard blow at the start led to 
greater satisfaction and profit than an ac- 
ceptance could have produced. 

A few years ago near Christmas time I 
was held prisoner on a movie job in Holly- 
wood. I was freed on the afternoon of De- 
cember 23. The only way I could get home 
to New York by Christmas was by plane. 

I took passage on a sleeper plane. It was 
my first long flight. Yes, I was scared. 

I watched the pretty little stewardess who 
wasn’t scared at all but was gay and con- 
fident and I said to myself that some day 
I would write a story about a girl like her 
and a passenger on her plane. 

It was two years before that story “jelled”. 
It wrote itself in about twelve hundred 
words in the form of a letter. My two 
severest critics thought it was a good story. 
In the first flush of creation I was ready to 
agree with them. I took it right down to a 
leading magazine that features short-shorts. 
To save myself and my editor friend any 
possible embarassment I had signed the story 
with a pen name. (I am a damn fool about 
using pen names—and my advice to anyone 
who is thinking of adopting one is DON’T.) 
My editor friend read my short-short, in my 
presence looked me in the eye, and said it 
was the lousiest, blank blank short-short he 
had ever read and what in heaven’s name 
had made me think it was a good one was 
beyond him. If I thought that short-short 
was a good one, I had lost all sense of critical 
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Of course he 
thought he was speaking only to the inno- 


judgment, etc., etc., etc. 


cent representative of this unfortunate 
author. 

I went away from there pretty much con- 
vinced that no writer can be a judge of his 
own work and that maybe I wasn’t so hot 
after all. 

But time heals all wounds, even in one’s 
pride, so after a few weeks and with great 
misgivings I sent the story, still under the 
pen name, to another magazine. 

Some ten days later the fiction editor 
called me and offered to buy the story. 
Then he demanded to know who the author 
was. 

So that short-short was published in 
Liberty. It was called “A Letter I Promised 
I Would Write”. It brought me the biggest 
bunch of fan mail I had ever received, 
most of the letters very touching indeed. 

But, of all the letters, I must confess that 
the one which perhaps touched me the most 
deeply was from the editor of Liberty, Mr. 
Fulton Oursler. His letter, as near as I can 
recall, began something like this: “I am 
happy to tell you that your story ‘A Letter 
I Promised I Would Write’ has won second 
prize in the Liberty short-short contest . . . 
and I am enclosing our check for five hun- 
dred dollars ($500.00) .” 

So— 

Once again, take your rejections seriously, 
but not too seriously. Find your stories in 
the life around you. Be sure your story is 
clear and complete and coherent in your 
own mind before you transfer it to paper. 
Remember that the destiny which shapes 
our own ends shapes the lives of living 
characters. 
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This Is What I Have Learned 
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By Maryorre Hotmes MIGHELL 


The second—and something like the 

twenty-second—are still in the files. I 
was writing as well, I knew; but no sales. 
Then, thanks be to Esther L. Schwartz’, 
Beatrice Lubitz? and a host of other unseen 
spirits in the confession world, I began to 
find out. Now suddenly I’m making real 
money at it— editors on whose weekly rejec- 
tion slip mailing list I used to be are asking 
“Why don’t you try us some time?” and 
sending me assignments. I seem to be out 
of the dark now, basking in the relieving 
light of understanding. And, like every 
writer who ever lived, I want to spread that 
lovely light around. 

Those who’ve read the many comprehen- 
sive Esther L. Schwartz articles will recognize 
the source of the following reminders which 
blaze up at me daily (in my most crooked 
lettering) from the inside cover of my note- 
book. These are my twelve commandments 
for a confession story: 


if SOLD the first confession I ever wrote. 


1. Sex problem. (Not always, but a 
good bet.) 2. Happy ending. (Like- 
wise.) 3. Lesson to reader. (Amen!) 
4. Setting in believable detail. 5. CON- 
VINCING CHARACTERS! 6. Good 
seduction scene. (Helps.) 7. Start 
quickly — at the promise of trouble. 
8. Dramatic action. 9. A real plot. 
10. Characters should say-and-do simul- 
taneously. 11. Paint it in pictures—scenes! 
12. UNFORGETTABLE THEME. 


It shows what I got by boiling down all 
the advice. Those were the things that I 
needed to remember. 


1Confession writer and Dicest contributor. 
2Fawcett confession editor and Dicest con- 
tributor. 
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BY far the easiest confession to do is what 

I call—and probably others do too—the 
“natural.” A one-track basic idea for a story 
that is so simple you can cover the essentials 
in a sentence : 

A love child hates her mother for stigma 
of illegitimacy; grows up and has love child 
of her own! 

Man teaches his wife to drink; wife be- 
comes drunkard. 

Mother forces child to dance; child is 
killed while dancing. 

It’s not only the easiest to write — I’ve 
found it the easiest type to sell because it’s 
so easy to follow! A natural is the kind of 
idea that jumps up and hits you between the 
eyes. When that happens to me, I rush to 
the typewriter and beat it out almost at a 
sitting. And because I feel it so intensely 
and don’t have to worry about an intricate 
tatting of complications, it invariably con- 
tains that quality of “urgency” that Miss 
Lubitz speaks of in her excellent “Here’s 
How You Write The Confession.” (WRriITER’S 
Dicest, June, 1939.) 

But naturals don’t blossom on bushes. To 
be a steadily selling confessor, you must learn 
how to build plots. You’ve got to listen to 
gossip and snoop into people’s lives and use 
your imagination. But be on the lookout 
for the natural. The situation so simple and 
startling, with an ending so logical and yet 
surprising, that you can’t help writing it. If 
you’ve any way with words at all, any sense 
of drama, you'll sell at least one confession! 

Another good confession bet is that story 
literally born of a background. People are 
invariably products of their environment. 
They think and behave in a certain way 
because they breathe coal smoke and live in 
a hovel, or because they dine daily on caviar 
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and trek yearly to Reno. I don’t advocate 
making your narrator typical of his surround- 
ings; he can be exceptional, above them, but 
they must have an inescapable influence on 
him. 

What does a youngster in a C. C, C, camp 
think about? Is he rebellious at being there— 
or grateful for three square meals a day and 
a chance to help his family? He can be 
cynical, ambitious — anything you want him 
to be, but he can’t be in a C. C. C. camp 
without having problems and attitudes in- 
digenous to the C. C. C. 

Likewise a girl in a reform school. Or a 
woman who runs a boarding house. Or a 
comedian with a tent show. Familiarize 
yourself — either by investigating or reading 
up on it— with a new and interesting back- 
ground, and stories which could happen only 
in these surroundings (or happen, rather, in 
a particular way because of them) will pop 
up all over the place. 

I did a story about a girl who patronized 
a shyster home for unmarried mothers. They 
stole her baby and sold it. Where else could 
such a thing happen? The tale was the direct 
result of the setting. I’ve done others against 
the backdrop of marathon dances, college 
campuses, a Mexican border town. A well- 
painted background not only makes the story 
more vivid, but can and should be, spring- 
board for the plot. 

Now for our inseparable duo—characteri- 
zation and motivation. I’ve just said that a 
person is the product of his environment. 
Well, what kind of product is he? And, that 
determined, established, and never forgotten 
—how does it affect the story? 

To illustrate: Mother is an ex-actress who 
despises small town where she now lives. 
(Reaction to environment.) She dramatizes 
herself and everything that happens, to com- 
pensate for her boredom. Tendency grows 
on her until finally, in moment of hysteric 
exhibitionism, she shoots her daughter’s lover. 
Of course circumstances have. led her to 
rationalize. 

In this particular story the mother isn’t the 
protagonist. The adolescent daughter, a 

victim of small-town gossip (reaction to en- 
vironment again, note) and the eccentricities 
of the mother, tells of her heartbreak. All of 
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which is the logical outgrowth of this char- 
acter trait of the mother, coupled with such 
character traits as narrow-mindedness and 
suspicion on the part of the smalltowns- 
people. 

In other words, things happen as they do 
because people are what they are. And the 
predominant characteristic of every actor in 
your little drama has to be firmly fixed in 
your mind, because on that hangs the plausi- 
bility of what happens. But guard against 
overdrawing the goodness or badness of any- 
body. Temper it with understanding. The 
spoiled brat in another story is a spoiled brat 
because she’s always been given her own way. 
Poor kid, she can’t help that! Besides, her 


parents always fought over her.. (Papa— 
lenient. Mama—strict. Result — daughter 
does as she darn pleases. See? ... you can’t 


get away from it!) 

I once wrote a story about an honest-to- 
gosh mean, vicious, selfish, obnoxious old 
mother-in-law (not my own, thank heaven) 
who said and did insufferable things. She 
was dubbed “ridiculously overdrawn” by the 
editors, and I had to subdue her villainies, 
account for the remainder by describing 
hardships that the actual person never suf- 
fered, suggest that she was reforming and 
would be a rather nice old harpy when you 
got to know her, before she’d sell. 


HO’S to tell the tale? Well, Miss 
Schwartz suggests the one who has the 
most to lose. I’ve written a good many of 
that kind, but lately so many books are 
asking for stories showing a great character 
change that I set off more and more fre- 
quently from the home base of the one who’s 
to do the most devilment. Through pride, 
passion, jealousy or some other human weak- 
ness, he brings disaster upon everybody, 
including himself; then sees the error of his 
ways, patches up as much of the damage as 
he can, and faces the world a new and better 
man. This always takes care of that prime 
essential for a good confession — the lesson 
for the reader —and brings any tale a step 
closer to the perfection of the natural. 
To use this tack, however, you must be 
constantly on your toes to keep the narrator 
sympathetic. Give him plenty of good traits 
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to counteract his folly. Feel sorry for him 
(yourself) as you write. Remind those who 
would be his accusers of his youth, his sorry 
childhood, his poverty. Explain him on a 
sound psychological basis. If you really like 
and understand people—as any confession 
writer must— it isn’t hard. Just keep it in 
mind. 

Avoiding that old debbil “fictional.” Con- 
fessions may not bear the scintillant, facile 
touch of the professional. 

The real skill of the good writer doing 
confessions lies in his ability to use his 
rhythmic style, his radiant pictures, his 
natural dialogue, and still convince his audi- 
ence that this is the actual heart-cry of a 
sub-deb or a cynical business man. There 
are several ways to accomplish this, and the 
best place to start—at least for me—is in the 
opening paragraph: 


“T see now that I was as much to 
blame as Cele; I should never have made 
her that promise. . .” 


“I’m not blaming my folks for what 
happened. But, after all, it wasn’t very 
bright of them to go off like that, leaving 
me alone in the house. . .” 


“If Brooke and I had had children, 
I know things would have been differ- 
mao. o 


“My fourteenth birthday. It all began 
then. I-can look back almost to the very 
hour when things went smash . . .” 


That first sentence sets the tone of the 
story. If it sounds realistic, intimate, appeal- 
ing, I feel rather safe. But if I take off with 
dialogue or smash head-on into a scene with- 
out that little introductory phrase (that 
always contains its own narrative hook) I 
feel as if I’m hoisting the flag, “fictional,” 
and hold my breath until the editorial verdict 
is pronounced. Of course lots of confessions 
do begin with dialogue and action, but if the 
fictional accusation is holding you back, try 
the above approach. 

In the body of the story itself I halt the 
flow of words every now and then with little 
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“Stop frittering away your time on that autobiography 
—bat out a love or a detective at once!”’ 


natural-sounding breaks, such as: “I know it 
sounds silly, but—”. “I guess I haven’t told 
you that—” “That was four—no, it must 
have been five years after I met Paul—” 


Another way to achieve what I consider 
very effective realism is to allow yourself to 
become almost incoherent with emotion. To 
literally burst out, at a high point in the 
story, crying out to the fates, your lost love, 
or even yourself. As: Oh, John, John — if 
I’d only known! If you’d only given me a 
chance—! It isn’t in quotes or italics or 
anything, because the John the heroine is 
addressing isn’t actually on the scene. She’s 
simply calling to him in her heart (and 
print) as she remembers. In the following 
example a young mother is leaving her hus- 
band and baby to go to her lover: 


Quickly! Go quickly! Out of the 
house and down the street and into a 
cab, and don’t look back. Don’t look 
back upon scattered playthings and tiny 
frocks on tiny hangers. Look forward— 
to Teg! Teg, whose love can make you 
the girl you were—adored and lovely. 
Oh, Teg, Teg; you'll have to make me 






































































































“What? Sports Final up already?” 


forget these years — utterly — utterly! 
Nothing of them must go with me! 


The best confession I ever did was a 
tragedy, ending on such a note, with another 
mother crying out after she. had related the 
facts leading to her child’s death: But—oh, 
Robin! Robin! 

Such a device must be handled with care, 
lest it sound too sentimental, but used during 
the rising emotionalism of a really dramatic 
story, when you’re sure you have the reader 
palpitating (I’ve usually got a lump in my 
throat myself), it packs a real punch. 

Suspense is vital to a confession. I take 
advantage of every opportunity to produce it. 
If a girl is going out on a big date, I show 
her looking forward to it, bragging to the 
other girls about it, dressing up for it. I show 
her sitting on the porch waiting for her lover, 
becoming anxious as it gets later and later. 
Will he come? Every element for joy or 
keen disappointment is there. I build up 
to most scenes of any importance to the 
narrator in this way—setting the anticipated 
occasion a little in advance, letting people 
have premonitions, warnings of disaster, even 
as exciting preparations take place. 

As climaxes crawl up over the horizon, I 





WriTeEr’s DicEest 


heighten the tempo by using short sentences 
now, instead of the long, dreamy, rhythmic 
kind. The weather begins to play a more 
important part in the scheme of things. 
People look ominously toward the sky and 
shake their heads; or peer up brightly, pre- 
dicting a nice day for the races. Everyone 
breathes faster, shows their eagerness and 
nervousness in homely little ways. All of 
which adds suspense by “delaying the speed- 
ing car,” as Jack Woodford puts it. Or, 
according to a little card above my desk 
quoting from a certain WriTeR’s DicEst 
article, “keeps the jumper in mid-air.” 

If you’re interested, here’s the way I kept 
a dancer in mid-air in a recently published 
story, as related by the mother: 


“The sudden ceasing of the music, the 
roll of the drum — sharp — ominous— 
brought me back to realization. My heart 
double-timed. I could hear the blood 
thundering in my ears. My muscles 
tensed. The audience was silent, but I 
could hear someone breathing hard close 
by. I remember thinking that it must be 
someone behind me in the wings, but later 
I realized that it was Terry. 

“Every light except the spot blacked 
out. I stood in the darkness, waiting, 
waiting an eternity it seemed for this, the 
final feat—their triple throw with its 
sensational climax. Oh God, I thought 
now; oh God, I was wrong; I’ve been 
such a fool; it isn’t worth it. Beautiful 
as it is, it isn’t worth it! Let it be over 
quickly and let us go home—away—away 
together, my little girl, my baby and I! 

“And I remembered, sickly, with cold 
beads of perspiration on my brow, what 
I had heard below stairs. I believe time 
stood still as I waited, that I lived through 
all the years...” 


There’s considerably more, but—well, that 
gives you an idea. 


N the pay-off, you conclude the confession 
with your most effective scene, of course, 
and if at all possible one that’s self-explana- 
tory. Bill mustn’t be left wondering why 
Marcia didn’t tell him all those things. The 
reader mustn’t go on guessing it all out for 
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himself how Melinda Lu happened to have 
the gangster’s car that night. In brief, all 
loose ends must be satisfactorily tied in, vice 
properly punished and virtue rewarded or 
well on its way to being. If you can work it 
unobtrusively into the happenings of the last 
scene itself, so much the better. If not, you 
must tack on another paragraph, disposing 
of left-over people and things, the while the 
narrator looks hopefully into the future. 

In writing the confession — correctly — 
you're writing good stories. You’re doing 
dialogue the way people talk. You’re blend- 
ing in your backgrounds and plotting and 
building and getting your teeth into story 
structure. You’re learning, and practicing 
every trick of the trade. And editors need 
these stories so badly that here, as nowhere 
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else, they’re willing to work with you, teach 
you what they want—if you have that certain 
something which convinces them that, if not 
today, certainly tomorrow or the next day 
you can write something people will want 
to read. 

It’s pleasantly possible too to write con- 
fessions while you’re doing bigger things. 
For five days a week I work mornings on a 
novel, and aftérnoons confessing. The sixth, 
Saturday, I refresh my brain by dashing off 
what I call the “smart aleck article.” This 
last keeps my name in the little slicks and 
occasionally lands me in the big ones. The 
confessions keep me in comfort, if not luxury. 
And my novel (now in labor) keeps me 
nursing that hope we all cherish, of some day 
autographing copies of the world's best seller! 


The Slick Paper Short-Short 


By DuaANEe DECKER 


I have had with people about short- 

short stories, it always seems that the 
phrase “short-short” and the phrase “trick 
ending” are practically synonymous in their 
minds. This bothers me because I write 
short-shorts constantly, sell them occasionally, 
and yet if I thought I had to concoct a 
trick ending every time, I’d quit the business 
in a hurry and go back to the salt mines. 

It would drive me, you, or anybody else 
nuts, to feel that a perfectly good short-short 
idea you had thought up had to have a trick 
ending pinned on it somehow before it would 
be salable. It would make writing an even 
drearier career than it is. 

Not that it’s against the law to write short- 
shorts that have trick endings— when that 
trick ending pops out of your mind as part 
of the normal mental evolution of the idea. 
Then you’ve really got something. Then 
you're being a writer, instead of a literary 
acrobat. 

Because, basically, the biggest job of the 
fiction writer is not to think up a plot, but 
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to create a character, or a little bevy of 
characters. You may not believe this, but it’s 
a fact. You can take the most terrific, the 
most completely knotted up set of complica- 
tions in the world, with a magnificent trick 
ending pinned on by the tail. You take it 
and just give me a couple of characters 
named Joe and Mary who are alive and vital 
and appealing, and the odds will be all in 
favor of my story selling faster than yours. I 
have told this and told this to people who 
insist that a trick ending is all that counts 
in a short-short. But they never believe me. 

They think that a short-short must be one 
of two things, usually. First, it must be about 
a crook who robs a bank or murders’ some- 
body and apparently he’s got the safest, most 
air-tight getaway in the world and then sud- 
denly, in the last line, the reader discovers 
EET 4 ..and then the cops 
pounce joyfully on him. 

Or, secondly, they think that the short- 
short must be about a man who is sitting 
and thinking of this Terrible Thing that he’s 
facing. The reader is lulled into believing 
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that this man is a Broken Man who’s 
Doomed To Die or something equally tragic. 
And then suddenly in the last line we dis- 
cover that he isn’t a man and he isn’t going 
to die at all. He’s just, say, a seven-year-old 
child who is a trifle worried about showing a 
bad report card to his mother. 


You get the idea. These are the familiar 
patterns of practically all short-short ideas 
that people tell me they have thought up, but 
haven’t got around to writing yet. Some- 
times they offer to give me the idea, or 
collaborate on it. But I don’t bite. And 
rarely, I think, do they sell those short-shorts 
anywhere. 


Because, most of them figure that by 
trumping up some trick ending, they have 
done the big job so that they don’t have to 
do much more work when they come to put 
it down on paper—just slap it down and the 
editor will be so startled by the surprise of 
that trick ending, he’ll reach for the check- 
book before he gets done gasping his admira- 
tion of the author’s plot ingenuity. But it’s 
not so and I know that not just because a 
little bird told me. 


"THE important thing in a short-short— 

just as it is the important thing in a 
full-length short story, or a novelette, or a 
novel, or a play—is to create characters 
which arouse an emotional reaction in the 
reader. When you have created a character 
that a reader can feel is a living person, then 
you are on your way to a short-short sale, 
as far as the slicks are concerned. But, until 
you have done that, you aren’t on your way 
anywhere. 

Of course, you have to have a plot in 
which to stand this character and make him 
perform. And if you can evolve a surprise 
ending which is not forced, but rather one 
which stems logically from the character or 
the situation—then you have a check from a 
slick paper editor as good as in the bank. 

It is not often that a writer, even seasoned 
professional writers, can combine all three 
elements in one short-short — the character, 
the plot and the logical surprise ending. But 
the surprise ending is the least important of 
the three in writing a slick paper short-short, 
a fact which hardly anybody seems to believe. 









That is because it used to be okay, once 
upon a time, to construct a short-short solely 
for the sake of the trick ending. It all started 
with O. Henry’s imitators, the millions of 
them. But styles in short-shorts, like styles in 
anything from ladies’ hats to men’s watch- 
fobs, change with the passing years. Today, 
the trick ending that is constructed solely for 
its own sake is, in a word, corny. The 
modern short-short is, more and more, deeply 
rooted in character values. It does not need 
a trick ending. It will have one, most cer- 
tainly, if one develops logically from the 
situation or the characters involved. But it 
will not have one if that trick ending must 
be tacked on. All a short-short must have, 
to sell to a slick, is a character, a conflict and 
a successful resolution of the conflict. It is 
perfectly all right to let the reader guess 
what’s coming at the finish, as long as you 
keep the reader interested in your characters 
right to the end. This is the modern short- 
short, and the trick ending takes more and 
more of a back seat. 


It is a good field for an unknown writer to 
tackle earnestly for several reasons. First, it 
has less professional competitioin than most 
others. It is true that the number of short- 
shorts submitted to the slicks is greater than 
the number of full-length stories. But the 
big bulk of these short-shorts come from the 
non-professional writers, the ones who dash 
something off in an evening and ship it out 
to market in a hurry. They are the trick- 
ending-thinker-uppers; they aren’t real com- 
petition, most of them. Because they don’t 
take the pains to offer an editor anything 
except that trick ending and that in itself 
is seldom enough to arouse an editor to the 
checkbook pitch. 


OR some reason which I do not under- 
stand, the professional writers — the 
real competition—do not monkey around 
with the short-short so much. I do not know 
why this is, because the pay-off is greater 
per word than it is on the full-length story. 
But the slicks are seldom stocked up ahead 
with short-shorts; they run from month to 
month on them, frequently. That is why 
you see the Frustrated Crook story published 
every so often— it generally means that the 
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magazine had become desperate for short- 
shorts and had bought another one of those 
lousy Frustrated Crook stories (which they 
despise) just because something readable had 
to be scheduled for that issue. The reason 
I am so sure of this is because a couple of 
editors told me so. 

Occasionally a short-short comes along 
which really does have everything that an 
editor wants in one, but it’s not often. By 
“everything” I mean: character job, literary 
style, plot, brevity, and trick ending that 
springs logically from the character. The 
last such I remember reading was published 
in Collier’s, called “Visit From Louise” and 
written by William Martin. 

In this story, a woman hears on the radio 
that an airliner has crashed in the mountains, 
that the man she loves was on it. He’s still 
alive. She goes to him. In his room, he’s 
delirious, says: “You shouldn’t have come, 
Louise . . . Go back and wait for me... I'll 
try to get a divorce . . . Go back, Louise.” 
She goes out and in her conversation with 
the doctor we discover that she isn’t “Louise,” 
she’s the man’s wife, that “Louise” had been 
on the airliner with her husband and had 
been killed in it, and that she’s not going to 
let her husband know she knows anything 
about “Louise,” but is going back home to 
“wait and hope.” 

This excellent short-short was less than a 
thousand words in length. It had a spon- 
taneous trick ending, yet the story did not 
depend upon that trick ending for its appeal. 
It depended upon the character of the man’s 
wife, the emotional appeal of this character 
facing a heartbreakingly dramatic situation, 
the full impact of which was saved beauti- 
fully until the very last line. The surprise 
ending was merely a bonus to the reader, 
tossed in after the reader had already been 
given his full money’s worth. And that -is 
all a trick ending really should be in any 
short-short—a bonus, tossed in for good 
measure. 

So don’t be too deeply surprised if your 
trick ending doesn’t sell your short-short. 
There’s no easy way to get a big slick paper 
check — they all come to a writer the hard 
way, and that goes for short-shorts as well as 
full-length stories. A character must be 
created, a conflict must be resolved, a com- 




















“What do you mean, ‘poorly constructed?’ It’s the 
best yarn I’ve written all day!” 


petent writing job must be done. If a trick 
ending works its way happily into your plot, 
fine. But don’t try to make a short-short out 
of nothing but a trick ending. Writers don’t 
get rich that way. 


$2000 Prize Contest 


The sum of Two Thousand Dollars is offered 
by Dodd, Mead and Company in conjunction 
with Street and Smith, for the best Western 
Story of not less than. sixty thousand words to 
be submitted before July 1, 1940. The contest 
will be known as the “Silver Star—Western Story 
Magazine Competition” and the winning manu- 
script will be guaranteed immediate serial and 
book publication. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained by writing to Dodd, Mead and Company, 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York, or to Western 
Story Magazine, in care of Street and Smith 
Publications, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 








The Civic Theatre of Indianapolis produced 
“THE SHELTERED,” three-act drama winner 
of our $500.00 award in the 1940 Play Con- 
test. Mr. Robert E. Johnson, twenty-one years 
old and a senior at Indiana University is the 
author and winner of the award. 

Mr. Johnson’s play is remarkably fine and we 
believe we have discovered a young genius. 

The Civic Theater holds no rights to the play 
beyond its present production and is anxious that 
all persons interested in good manuscripts see play. 

Frank J. Hoke, 
The Civic Theater of Indianapolis, 
1847 N. Alabama Street. 
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Inside Europe At Home 


By S. L. SoLton 


Editor, “The Modern Quarterly” 


HERE is of course no formula by 
means of which you can become a 
John Gunther or Vincent Sheean in 
ten easy lessons. But there are ways to ob- 
tain important background material on 
affairs in foreign lands which can be used in 
preparing magazine and newspaper articles. 
In the magazine field the emphasis for 
the time being seems to be on Europe. Trav- 
elers, correspondents, ex-diplomats and exiles 
have descended like a cloud of locusts on the 
current events market and the stay-at-home, 
with his bag of local tricks, just isn’t in the 
running. 

Editors are looking for living stuff on 
what’s going on in Europe. And this is en- 
tirely comprehensible. They are simply cater- 
ing to a booming reader-interest in Over 
There. 

The native writer, therefore, whose jour- 
neys haven’t extended much beyond the 
cruising radius of a 1929 jalopy has to begin 
thinking in long-distance terms. What is go- 
ing on inside Germany? How is the food 
situation in Britain? What are people saying 
in Italy about getting into the war? What 
do the Swedes think about selling their ore 
to the Nazis? 

These are all topics which are hot. Oc- 
casionally the newspapers offer some facts 
which go a long way toward explaining 
some of the puzzles. But it is only necessary 
to follow several of the leading corre- 
spondents to discover that there are many 
slips between the unvarnished reality he sees 
and the lacquered, censored product that 
gets through. It is not for nothing that most 
of the metropolitan papers publish a boxed 
warning that “News from Europe is subject 
to censorship,” implying that it should fre- 
quently be taken with a good dose of salt. 

The rising tide of censorship is effectively 
drowning the possibility of detailed, objec- 
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tive foreign affairs analyses coming in from 
abroad. For that reason the bulk of the 
articles explaining what is happening there 
is being written on this side of the Atlantic. 
What are the chances of a non-wanderer 
cutting in on the demand for such articles? 
The chances are quite fair if he can make 
use of several techniques in overcoming the 
disadvantage of not knowing the countries 
he writes about at first hand. 

Besides the conventional sources of libra- 
ries, consulates and news correspondence, the 
untraveled writer will find a number of un- 
tapped sources of first-line information ready 
to hand in most American communities. 

Every town has many inhabitants who are 
in correspondence with relatives or friends 
in their native lands. The letters they re- 
ceive often contain information of an ex- 
clusive sort. Information that will not pass 
the news censor is very often incorporated in 
private correspondence in a form which the 
close relationship between the letter-writer 
and the receiver enables the latter to in- 
terpret. I remember learning weeks before 
the regular press carried the news at the 
time of the Spanish Civil War that boatloads 
of Italian conscripts were being sent to 
Spain and from which Italian ports they 
were leaving. When the unverified rumors 
of Italian military aid to Franco were float- 
ing around I dropped in for a chat with the 
shoemaker who happens to have several 
brothers in Italy. “Well, what do you think 
about the war in Spain?” I asked him. 

“Not too good,” he said. “Looks very 
bad. Muss is helping him out.” 

“How do you know?” I asked him. 


“Angelo write me.” He took out a letter 
he had just received from Italy and roughly 
translated it for my benefit. There was some 
reference to picking olives and getting tools 
in Naples. 
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“I don’t get it,” I told him. 

“Sure,” said my friend. “It’s easy. ‘John 
goes olive-picking from Napoli.” Nobody 
picks olives this month and Napoli has noth- 
ing to do with olives. But he knows I know 
that John in army. That’s enough. He mean 
John go to Spain now.” 

I don’t recall whether I was able to make 
any particular use of this item of informa- 
tion at the time. But other instances come 
to mind where neighbors in touch with 
families abroad have cooperated in supply- 
ing essential facts. Last November I helped 
prepare an article on the German economic 
and political penetration of Poland before 
the invasion. Some Polish acquaintances 
were able to relate a number of facts about 
the hordes of German visitors and commer- 
cial agents who swarmed over Poland after 
the Nazi pact with Pilsudski in 1934. In 
addition they were able to describe atmos- 
phere, national traits, political attitudes in a 
manner which no amount of ordinary re- 
search could duplicate. Personal contact 
with people who have spent many years in 
the country about whose problems you are 
writing will enable you to inject the breath 
of life into a piece which may otherwise be 
weary with library research. 

Even if foreign correspondents are able to 
send their stories through intact, they will 
frequently lack a real intimacy with the 
common life of the nation to which they 
have been assigned. Since their interest must 
of necessity be focused on the national 
mountain-movers and fire-eaters, they have 
little time to descend to the mass and hear 
its murmurings. Their interpretations are 
therefore largely based on press talk and 
salon hearsay. But the local Ukrainian 
plumber in an American village will proba- 
bly be getting his letters from the lowly ‘of 
his native land. Having learned to do a lot 
of reading between the lines, he makes a 
first-rate contact for anybody who wishes to 
get an insight into a peasant’s life in the 
Ukraine today. Recently a Russian friend 
of mine received a letter saying that “Every- 
thing is fine. Things are as good as they 
were when Fyodor was born.” When it is 
learned that Fyodor was born in 1932—a 
pretty tough year in Russia—the letter 
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would indicate that a food shortage may be 
under way in Stalin’s bailiwick. 

These friends of foreign birth are also able 
to assist you in estimating the probable 
effects on the people of certain political and 
social moves made by the governments now 
in power in their native lands. In preparing 
an article on the underground monarchist 
movement in Germany a short time ago I 
received valuable assistance from some Ger- 
man exiles who were in touch with families 
inside Germany. Letters written by Bavarian 
peasants nostalgically referred to “good 
Prince Rupprecht” and revealed that Nazi 
regimentation of agriculture is turning the 
peasant mind toward days which it believes 
were better. On the other hand, correspond- 
ence from urban centers, like Munich or 
Berlin, shows no such pro-monarchist senti- 
ment. A cooling down of Nazi ardor, par- 
ticularly among the women, characterizes re- 
cent communications. Their leaning, as 
might be expected, is toward, “an early 
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peace. 
The foreign newspapers and _ periodicals 


are also important sources of material. The 
Swedish mechanic who receives regularly 
the leading newspaper from Stockholm is 
generally quite ready to do some rough trans- 
lating for you and many items of local color 
may help you write the article: “How do 
the Swedish people react to their govern- 
ment’s policy of neutrality in the Russian- 
Finnish war?” 

Friends who know foreign languages will 
help you to understand short-wave ~ broad- 
casts coming from Europe in the original 
languages. What is of more value, however, 
are the broadcasts for home consumption 
which are sent vibrating over the airways 
giving unique interpretations of the news, 
instructions for air raid precautions, ration- 
ing, etc. 

All in all, a systematic exploitation of the 
many home-town threads extending to 
Europe, coupled with intensive reading of 
as much of the foreign press as your lin- 
guistic talents make available, will keep you 
remarkably well informed and in a position 
to write on affairs happening thousands of 
miles away from the front porch. And just 
to wind up on a truculent note I may add 
that the experts have aroused few cheers 
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from the gallery in the last year or so. The 
record shows that they muffed almost every 
turn in the grand European poker game. 

You can’t expect to get complete articles 
from friends with European connections. 
But you can get from them the tip that will 
lead you to the springboard. Here’s one: 

I met some people who had lived through 
the Russian revolution of 1905. The woman 
told me of crawling through wheat fields to 
secret meetings, of seeing her husband (then 
her lover) beat up cruelly for permitting 
friends with proletarian sympathies to meet 
in his barn. She told me how unheard of it 
was to move freely from town to town with- 
out a police permit, of governmental efforts 
to keep the peasants in ignorance, and how 
this was epitomized in the Russians’ melan- 
choly philosophy as shown in their literature. 
She concluded by saying: “Of course, you 
probably think Russians today have no free 
press, no ‘liberty,’ no individual] freedom. 
That’s so, on the basis of your definition of 
‘freedom’ as we know it here in America. 
But in Russia even a little freedom is widely 
appreciated, because previously there had 
been none at all. ‘Liberty’ as you know it, 
and as I know it here in America, simply 
wouldn’t be understood in many parts of 
Russia. It took America many zenerations 
before they could tell a cop to go to hell and 
not feel uneasy for months afterward. I: 
will be years in Russia before the common 
people advance to an understanding of 
‘liberty’ as you know it.” 

Using some of this woman’s comments as 
the springboard for an article idea, it is 
easy to do library research and present a 
picture of “Liberty” as it is defined in each 
country by the common people. That’s an 
idea for an article. Will you beat me to it? 





Sir: 

Either through ignorance or intent an increas 
ing number of pulp paper magazines carry stories 
which discredit organized labor. If the former is 
the cause it is inexcusable; if the latter is the case 
both writers and magazines in question are court- 
ing an organized boycott. 

Lest the reader take such a possibility lightly, 
I point to the experience of one nationally known 
newspaper publisher, William Randolph Hearst, 
some of whose newspapers for years have been 
boycotted by a large section of organized labor. 
So effective, in some critics, was this boycott that 
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labor news than in the past. 

Already one pulp paper magazine to my knowl- 
edge has earned a boycott against it! Several 
other pulp magazines are passing out a few fast 
ones aimed at labor and, seemingly, I say seem- 
ingly advisedly, getting away with it. It’s not 
my funeral if they persist; neither is it organ- 
ized labor’s. 

What started the boycott against the above 
mentioned pulp? A story with a mining back- 
ground in which the hero was an efficiency ex- 
pert and the villain a labor leader. The miners 
were just so many ignorant workers being bilked 
by a scheming union organizer. No effort was 
made to show that this organizer was inherently 
a rascal. No! The author assumed, and per- 
mitted the readers to assume, that being an or- 
ganizer he, per se was a rascal. Union organizer: 
Rascal. Rascal: Union Organizer. Just as sim- 
ple as that! 

This same writer might have found some ex- 
tenuating circumstances to justify a rapist, a 
poison pen writer, or a murderer. But he did 
not for this union organizer. 

The boycott started on a longshoremen’s picket 
line. Longshoremen read pulp magazines, as do 
miners. 

To prove that the villain was a double-dyed 
variety, the author explained that he came to the 
mining camp from “the outside.” If he had been 
a local boy, apparently it wouldn’t have been 
so bad, but obviously being from the outside 
world he could be up to no good, you betcha. 

That the miners might legitimately have cause 
to strike ; that their kids were sick of eating sough- 
belly and going to school barefooted; that the 
company commissary might be charging exhorbi- 
tant prices for necessities never was hinted at 
throughout the story. No siree! These miners 
were just one big happy family until this villain- 
ous agitator came in to sow the seeds of discon- 
tent and wean them away from the Little White 
Father disguised as a gentle old mine owner! 

And, with a fitting climax the villain was blown 
to damnation bow-wows in a mine explosion. The 
deluded miners, thanks to our hero, went back to 
their pastoral life as faithful toilers. 

The point I wish to make is simply this: if you 
want to write a story around a labor struggle, 
don’t hesitate for fear of organized labor’s dis- 
approval. They are no more touchy than other 
groups. But don’t make all union officials as 
villains, per se. Labor has its share of rascals 
and knows it... . 

If you wish to make a union official a villain, 
do so, but explain why he is a villain through 
his individual characteristics—not arbitrarily by 
his union connections. 

Try to handle your yarn realistically. Find 
out how workers strike and why. Be objective. 


Haroip J. ASHE, 
1024%% W. 95th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Hearst has instituted more objective reporting of 

















New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


magazine world, like crocuses of a 
premature spring. 

Munsey’s, after its little flurry of reprints 
and limited issues, is getting down to the 
real business of buying original scripts for 
some new regular titles. 

Announcements are already being made in 
the confession and the detective fields. And 
there are several more things already in the 
works for newsstand appearance within a 
month or two. 

Detective Dime Novel will be out about 
February 28th. This starts off as a_ bi- 
monthly, and is being edited by Paul John- 
ston, The general story tone is very similar 
to that of Double Detective, which Mr. 
Johnston also edits. The novel and the 
novelette in each issue are at present being 
written by arrangement. So the market for 
the free-lance will be for short stuff mostly 
—and that will be more in demand in a 
couple of months. Payment is to be on a 
one-cent basis, and will be on the usual 
Munsey plan: on acceptance to all except 
those selling first stories, when it is on publi- 
cation. Address: 280 Broadway. 

Marion Shear is editing two new confes- 
sion magazines for Munsey’s. Confession 
Novel of the Month will be on the stands 
very soon after you read this announcement. 
This will start off as a bi-monthly, using. a 
book-length of up to 60,000 words, written 
by arrangement, and a few shorts to fill up 
the contents. Payment is by arrangement, 
too. 

The second, title not yet released, will be 
a regular monthly from the first. Miss Shear 
is looking for good confession stories in two 
lengths: novelettes of about 10,000 words 
and shorts of 5,000 and under. No in-be- 
tween lengths have much of a_ chance. 


N EW things keep popping up in the 
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Stories should be the real stuff of human 
emotions, not mere routine plots. And more 
variety than the illicit love theme is sought. 
If you have a copy at hand of True Love 
Affairs (Munsey’s brought this out in No- 
vember, but because of title complications 
limited it to one issue), that will give you 
a pretty good idea of what is wanted for 
the new magazine. On the monthly confes- 
sion magazine payment is at the one cent 
rate, on acceptance. Address: 280 Broad- 
way. 

Red Circle Magazines are adding a new 
pulp in the horror field, title not yet released. 
Copy is needed, in lengths up to 20,000 
words. Payment is at a half-cent a word, 
with rates up to three-quarters of a cent for 
specially good material. This is on accept- 
ance. And I hear that this house is very 
prompt with its checks. Red Circle. has sev- 
eral magazines in the horror field, and so 
offers an active market here. The sex theme 
should be: emphasized. Western stories in 
the same lengths also find a good market, 
though the present need is not so great as 
for horror material. Address: 330 West 
42nd Street. Editor: Robert Erisman. 

Ace Magazines have a new title: All- 
Novel Western. This will include all types 
of Western fiction, in novel length, 10,000 to 
12,000 words. There should always be 
some woman character in these novels to 
share interest and inject a little heart-throb 
into the more violent proceedings. Payment 
is on the half-cent basis, shortly ‘after ac- 
ceptance. Address: 67 West 44th Street. 
Editor: Harry Widmer. 


PUBLISHER Eltinge Warner decided to 

sell or barter Black Mask with the April 
issue. When Harry Steeger and Harold 
Goldsmith, heard the news, they immediately 





















































































gathered the twenty-year-old title into their 
new Fictioneers fold, and announced that 
they would continue it as a monthly. Ken- 
neth White is the new editor. He tells me 
that no immediate changes are contemplated. 
Probably Black Mask will be much like his 
other magazine, Dime Detective, except that 
the former will continue to use serials. Rates 
will be on acceptance, and probably at about 
the same standard as Dime Detective. This 
one magazine will get more pushing and 
better treatment generally than some other 
Fictioneers titles. But the whole group will 
advance its rates when circulation warrants. 


Dime Detective, by the way, continues 
just the same in every way, using stories 
mostly in novelette lengths up to 15,000 
words. 

Romance is also being revived as a cos- 
tume-adventure magazine, under Kenneth 
White’s editorship. Remember when a few 
issues came out about three years ago? It 
is planned to make it now a bi-monthly, of 
the Fictioneers group. Address of Black 
Mask, Dime Detective, and Romance: 205 
East 42nd Street. 

The new magazines of the month are in 
the pulp field. But remember that the big 
slick-paper magazines also have the welcome 
sign out for new writers. The big-name 
authors go to Hoilywood or to radio, and 
new people must be developed to take their 
space in the magazine pages. The more 
important the magazine, the more care is 
usually given to manuscripts in the search 
for promising new material. 

Liberty, for instance, which is rumored to 
have paid the highest rate of any magazine 
for an important manuscript, gives the un- 


known writer an extraordinary break. Each - 


of five top editors, including the editor-in- 
chief himself, reads ten manuscripts from 
unknowns every day. Fifty manuscripts a 
day, sure to come to the editors’ attention, 
besides all the promising material which the 
reading staff pass on to them. Editors mean 
it when they say they are looking for new 
writers! 

The mechanics of a weekly magazine such 
as Liberty seldom change. Three story 
lengths are constantly sought: Short-shorts 
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of about 1200 words to fill one page. Pay- 
ment begins at $100 for these. Also, there 
are special bonuses for the best ones pub- 
lished in the course of the year: $1,000 for 
the best, $500 for the second best, and $100 
each for the next five best. Then there are 
the full-length shorts, averaging 5000 words 
in length. The minimum to new writers is 
$300. But this rate advances rapidly to well 
known people. Sometimes the editors de- 
cide that a short story would be usable if 
cut to two pages, for instance. Arrange- 
ments are discussed with the author in any 
such case, and payment made according to 
value. Serials run to as much as 75,000 
words, and require skillful handling. The 
new contributor would be wise to make a 
place for himself with the shorter lengths 
first. 

A study of the magazine will give the best 
knowledge of what is used. Stories should be 
lively, with enough romance, adventure, and 
action to entertain the average reader. Char- 
acters should be recognizable human beings, 
with the chief ones American. Settings may 
be anywhere in the world that the average 
reader may be interested in. Today, the 
headlines have carried reader interest far 
2nd wide. However, the editors suggest that 
new writers choose situations of general hu- 
man appeal, rather than try to use spot news 
in their plots. 

Non-fiction features should be timely and 
modern. In length, from 1500 to 4000 words. 
Submit your idea in outline or synopsis form, 
before you go to work doing the complete 
article. This will enable the editors to make 
suggestions as to the treatment of ideas they 
want, as well as save the work of writing 
unsalable material. Payment for non-fic- 
tion is based on strength. If your idea is 


‘ connected with current news, timeliness adds 


value. 


Address Liberty at 122 East 42nd Street. 
Fulton Oursler is editor-in-chief. 


ONTRARY to a rumor I have heard 


expressed, Macfadden’s True Love Let- 
ters is not a magazine made up of reprints. 
The first issue, to be sure, used part material 
ef this kind. But the intention is to use new 
stories and articles which feature love letters 
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in the plot. Lyon Mearson edits this. Ad- 
dress: 122 East 42nd Street. 

Your Faith is now on a bi-monthly basis. 
This uses short stories of personal experiences 
with religion, not over 1500 words in length. 
Payment is according to value, at fair rates. 
The publication is non-sectarian, and does 
not want any material about religions, any 
propaganda, or arguments. Address: 122 
East 42nd Street. Editor: L. M. Hainer. 

Air Trails has had so much war material 
in its last few issues, that it is laying off 
that subject for a while. At present it is 
looking only for fact articles by experts here 
and abroad. A Street & Smith magazine, 
79 Seventh Avenue. Editor: C. B. Colby. 


EVERAL magazines are full of big con- 

test announcements: Western, Confession 
Story, and an unusual song-writing oppor- 
tunity. The latter is the True Confession 
Song: Poem Contest, which begins with the 
May issue of that magazine (on sale about 
April first-—and nothing to do with April 
fool!). Next month, the complete details 
can be given out. But the editors at Faw- 
cett’s are so enthusiastic about their big idea, 
that they want the contest announced now. 
So get busy with your ideas! Here’s the 
big idea: 

Readers are to submit poems on any theme 
which might have a wide appeal: romantic, 
novelty, popular. The title is important, too. 
Length may be anywhere from 4 to 36 lines. 
The prize-winner will be selected by a group 
of musicians as the judges. This poem will 
have music written for it by Sam Coslow, 
a well known song-writer. It will be played 
over the air by Glenn Miller on a coast to 
coast program. There will be regular pro- 
fessional royalties, possible picture tie-up, 
publication in sheet music form, etc. All 
very exciting. Also, a trip to New York for 
the winner, all expenses paid. Runners-up 
will get cash prizes: $100 for second best 
poem, $50 for third, $25 for fourth, and 
fifteen of $5 each. Please note the follow- 
ing very important rules. The contest is for 
amateurs, not professional song writers. Each 
person may submit any number of poems, 
but each one must be accompanied by an 
entry blank which will be found in the May 
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issue of True Confessions (on sale April Ist). 
This magazine is published at 1501 Broad- 
way. Editor: Beatrice Lubitz. 

If you are a Western story addict, be sure 
to read the rules for the big contest being 
conducted jointly by Dodd-Mead & Com- 
pany and Street & Smith’s Western Story 
Magazine for the best Western novel of 1940. 
Anyone can compete except those who have 
already had a Western novel published under 
the Silver Star imprint of Dodd-Mead, and 
I understand that this is a very limited num- 
ber to date. Manuscripts must be at least 
60,000 words in length. They may be sent 
either to Street & Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
or to Dodd-Mead and Company, 449 Fourth 
Avenue, and should be accompanied by a 
letter explaining that the manuscript is en- 
tered in this contest. The prize is $2,000. 
Of this sum, $800 will be paid on account 
of all royalties earned by the book and $1,200 
for all serial rights. Other manuscripts be- 
sides the prize winner may be bought for 
either book or serial publication, or both, on 
terms to be mutually arranged. The con- 
test closes July 1, 1940. 

True Story Magazine has a new contest 
in progress for confession stories from 2500 
to 50,000 words. This closes on April 30, 
1940. This time, the prize money is divided 
somewhat differently: there are ten prizes 
of $1,000 each and thirty of $500 each— 
forty in all, adding up to $25,000. And in 
this field, too, Macfadden editors are on the 
lookout for new writers. The details can be 
ascertained from the current issue. 

Dell’s Modern Romances contest will close 
at the end of the current month, on March 
31, 1940. You still have time to compete for 
those twenty-one prizes. Helen Day is edi- 
tor here. 

Another note on the confession field: Per- 
sonal Romances has a special need for shorts 
of 2000 to 4000 words. Ethel Pomeroy is 
editor. She tells me that payment is still on 
publication, but that the magazine is coming 
along nicely. Address: 122 East 42nd Street. 

Swing is now being edited at 55 West 
42nd Street. The editor, Richard M. George, 
tells me that this magazines relies for its 
material upon its staff in New York and its 
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regular correspondents in various large cities 
throughout the country, and that it is not 
interested in seeing any material from the 
ordinary free-lance. 

One-Act Play Magazine is now located at 
105 West 40th Street. William Kozlenko 
continues as editor, with new backing. 


Double-Detective Magazine (Munsey) has 
reverted in policy to its original idea. Once 
again it is using a book-length novel, written 
on contract. For the free-lance, it has an 
open market for shorts and for very short 
novelettes. There is no change in the type 
of material wanted. Studying the magazine 
will be the best plan, to note the wide variety 
of material, the speed of action, and the dis- 
like for slambang stuff and sex situations. 
Rates are a cent and a quarter, up. Editor 
Paul Johnston. Address: 280 Broadway. 


Detective Fiction Weekly has a new edi- 
tor: Ken Crossen. He plans to work in 
close personal cooperation with his authors. 
The magazine will be wide open for variety 
of backgrounds and for off-trail stories. Nov- 
elettes are running shorter than they did; 
12,000 words is tops, and 10,000 is a good 


length. Payment is the same as for the 
other Munsey pulp above. Address: 280 
Broadway. 


In the true detective field, Red Circle’s 
Complete Detective Cases announces a raise 
in rates to two cents per word. Pictures con- 
tinue to bring $3 each for all used. Also, 
there is a change in story emphasis. Instead 
of hot sex, the main thing hereafter should 
be the detective work. The editor is buy- 
ing ahead in order to have some inventory in 
reserve, and is anxious to get good material. 
He is anxious to get first-person stories told 
by survivors of the victim or the criminal; 
relatives or others very close to the person 
and in his confidence. For the use of such 
a person’s by-line, an additional payment 
will be made, the amount to depend on the 
value of the case and name. 

In this market, and all other true detec- 
tive books, the writer should query the edi- 
tor before getting down to work. Editor of 
Complete Detective Cases: Gene Fornshell. 
Address: 330 West 42nd Street. 


Amita Fairgrieve is looking for some really 
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good, modern, exciting novels for use in her 
bi-monthly, Love Novel of the Month. These 
should be from 45,000 to 65,000 words in 
length. Or if over, they can be considered, 
with the possibility of cutting kept in mind, 
Payment is by arrangement. Address: 280 
Broadway. 


All-Story Love is looking for shorts of 5000 
to 6000 words. It is also in the market for 
three or four part serials, 25,000 to 30,000 
words. Payment is a cent a word and up, on 
acceptance, except to new contributors. Ad- 
dress: 280 Broadway. Editor: Amita Fair- 
grieve. 

Mr. Steeger has made some further an- 
nouncements as to editors of his new Fis- 
tioneers magazines. Love Short Stories and 
Love Novelettes are edited by Helen Gra- 
ham. That second title, by the way, is the 
new one for the book called originally Love 
Novels Magazine. 


Battle Birds and Fighting Aces are edited 
by William Holder. Address of Fictioneers: 
205 East 42nd Street. 


TREET & Smith’s Love Story Magazine 

has shortened its novelettes. Now it wants 
nothing over 6500 words. This is to allow 
plenty of space for two serials at a time. 
The market for serials is open to anyone 
who can turn in an appealing, emotional 
story. Good ones to study are “Enchant- 
ment,” by Inez Sabastian, beginning in the 
March 23d issue; also “Hollywood Stand- 
in,’ by Russell Coryell, beginning soon. 
These both have good modern backgrounds. 
On serials, Miss Bacon likes to see an outline 
of the plot and part of the first installment; 
then work out the rest with the author. The 
preferred length is 30,000 words, running 
in four parts of 7500 words each. She would 
welcome a two-part serial, if it has a par- 
ticularly strong plot. And there is always 
a wide-open market for shorts up to 5000 
Very short stories of perhaps 2500 
words would receive careful consideration if 


words. 


they are real stories and not just short-shorts 
with snap endings. Rates are a cent and 
up, on acceptance. And short poems of 4 
to 16 lines brings 25 cents per line. Address: 
79 Seventh Avenue. Editor: Daisy Bacon. 
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Adventure welcomes war stories, espec- 
ially those dealing with naval action. The 
Western front is a good background, also, 
for these two scenes are sure to be in the 
public eye and interest a long time. All the 
usual adventure backgrounds are also good. 
And lengths are subject to few limitations 
under 20,000 words. Payment is on accept- 
ance, at a cent and a half, and up. Address: 
905 West 42nd Street. Editor: Howard 
Bloomfield. 

John W. Campbell, Jr., editor of Astound- 
ing Stories and Unknown, tries to give a 
report on every manuscript within a week. 
No matter how fast an unacceptable story 
may come back, he wants his writers to know 
that it has had a careful reading and full 
consideration. For both magazines, the big 
need is shorts. Novelettes seem to come in 
from regulars in plenty, which means the 
new writer has less chance on the longer 
stuff. However, on Unknown, there is less 
competition because the magazine is unique 
in its contents. It needs novels of around 
40,000 words, and a really good one won’t 
go begging. Unknown is a magazine of pure 
fantasy. Don’t try, however, to write with 
your tongue in your cheek. Though the 
reader may not actually believe your yarn, 
he will go along with you in imagination 
just as long as you won’t stop and point out 
that the thing couldn’t happen. There is an 
occasional poem in this magazine—some- 
thing in the vein, with a philosophical touch. 
Be sure to study any you find in its pages; 
the average verse is far off track. 

Astounding Stories is looking for the grim 
type of story. (Humorous tales seem to have 
been coming in generously.) The market is 
definitely not closed on even the novel 
lengths, and the editor is glad to work with 
a promising author. A special need is for 
articles by practicing technicians on any field 
of science. These should be written by some- 
one of the caliber of a specialist in one field, 
explaining his specialty to those in some 
other field. The average reporter can’t get 
the right facts and information for the type 
of thing the editor wants. The writer must 
himself be the technician, talking about his 
own field of knowledge. These articles run 
up to about 5000 words. Payment is a cent 
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a word, plus a bonus for specially good 
material. 


Fiction for both these magazines rates from 


one cent up, and the “up” is important in 
this case. Address of Unknown and Astound- 
ing Stories: 79 Seventh Avenue. 


Wild West Weekly is in the market for 


plenty of material of the same sort it has 
been using right along: Shorts under 5000 
words, with special need for those of 3500 
words. Novelettes mostly in series, but occa- 
sionally singles; not over 10,000 words, and 
better if shorter. 
adult in tone, with little dialect. Some girl 
interest in long material is good. Query first 
on serials. These are done in close coopera- 


Material should be quite 


tion with the editor, and at present he is 


well supplied. Fillers are all taken care of 
by staff writers. Payment is a cent a word 


and up, on acceptance. Editor: Francis L. 
Stebbins. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 





Boston 
Markets 


By Marion Harney HuTcHINSON 


(All addresses Boston or Cambridge, unless 
otherwise noted.) 


OR the seventh time Wrirer’s Dicest 
| ees its annual Boston Market Let- 
ter. 

Each year, we have been reminding read- 
ers that these Boston Markets are highly 
specialized. You must know these maga- 
zines, if you would write for them. Each has 
its own audience and each requires a par- 
ticular slant. 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street. 
This is Boston’s only quality magazine and 
one of its few fiction markets. Requirements 
are for short stories up to 6,000 words. The 
Atlantic requires novels, but uses serials 
rarely. Essays on current topics must be well 
written. Verse is used very occasionally. Fea- 
ture articles on current topics must be good. 
Why not consider brief essays with the possi- 
bility of “graduating” in the Atlantic to 
longer lengths? 
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The Boston Post (daily newspaper), 
Washington Street. Limited fiction market. 


- Weekly contest of 1,000-word short stories, 


written by women. Ten dollars for the best 
story of the week; $5 for the nearest and 
down to $2 for each published. Follow the 
Post for style and conciseness. 


Juvenile 


Open Road For Boys, 729 Boylston Street. 
Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. This magazine for 
boys has been published in Louisville, Ky., 
for more than 20 years. It’s a monthly. 
Prefers experienced writers who know the 
boy-mind. Short stories on subjects of in- 
terest to boys in their teens: mystery, avia- 
tion, school, sea, western and sports; 2,000 
to 4,000 words. Serials from 20,000 to 
35,000. Occasional articles with photos from 
500 to 2,000. No poetry or materia] for 
small children. Pays Yc to 1%c a word on 
acceptance or on publication. Maintains 
such circulation builders as Open Road 
Pioneers Club for readers and a current car- 
toon contest. 


Religious 

Christian Leader, Universalist adult pub- 
lication, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. John Van 
Schaids, Jr., Editor in Chief. Published 
every Saturday and was founded by Hosea 
Ballou as early as 1819. Majority of articles 
by Universalist laymen and ministers. About 
1,500 words. Best to query. (This house also 
issues Sunday school papers.) 

Christian Register, Unitarian adult publi- 
cation, 25 Beacon Street. Articles in this are 
mostly by ministers and well-known laymen. 
Not more than 1,500 words on world topics 
or significant religious themes. 


Christian Science Monitor, Norway Street. 
This is a newspaper, with a magazine supple- 
ment. Space is limited, but does not consider 
itself a closed market. Study carefully for 
style and slant. Good feature articles with 
suitable illustrations appear in the magazine 
section (similar to usual Sunday newspaper 
stories, except no sensationalism). These are 
on topics of world or national interest. 


Advance, Congregational publication, 14 
Beacon Street. Rev. William E. Gilroy, 
Editor. Best to query before submitting any 
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material, since this religious publication js 
often overstocked. 

Xion’s Herald, 581 Boylston Street. L,. 
O. Hartman, editor. Methodist-Episcopal 
weekly. Articles on religious themes are con- 
sidered, but there is no payment for un- 
solicited manuscripts. 


Class 


American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave- 
nue. Robert B. Hill, editor. Monthly, pub- 
lished except in July and September. 
“Articles on any phase of home economics 
or domestic science, preferably under 300 
words, are considered. No recipes, please.” 
Special demand is for articles on all phases 
of home building or furnishing. For such 
type of material, we pay a higher rate, when 
accompanied by good illustrations. Usual 
rate lc a word; $3 each and up for photo- 
graphs, always on acceptance. American 
Cookery also accepts stories appealing to 
home-makers, with a domestic science or 
cooking background; 1,000 to 3,000 words. 
Rate for this type of fiction lc a word on 
publication. 

Apothecary, druggist’s publication. Pub- 
lished at 4 Park Street. “Apothecary covers 
the retail drug trade in New England, and 
is the official organ of all New England State 
Pharmaceutical Associations. This paper will 
buy free-lance material only rarely, then on 
some unusual experience or promotional idea 
which was successful and related directly to 
the drug field. 

Bankers Magazine, 465 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge. Monthly circulating in commercial 
banks. Most articles are purchased on spe- 
cial assignment; short articles on bank man- 
agement and those descriptive of increase in 
service or on outstanding bankers are con- 
sidered. Editorial offices are now at 185 
Madison Avenue, New York, and are under 
the direction of Robin E. Doan, managing 
editor. 

National Sportsman, 275 Newbury Street. 
W. H. Foster, editor. Publishes articles on 
sports; states definitely that most of its ac- 
ceptable material comes from writers with 
an intimate knowledge of good contacts in 
the sports field. Other free-lance writers 
must study the magazine. Those lacking the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Suspense Is What You 
Make It 






By Georce A. SHAFTEL 


One of the Best Craftsmen in the Game Tells How He Woos Suspense. 


HAT is suspense? 
It’s what makes us sit on the edge 
of our seats and bite our finger- 


nails and stare in horrified fascination as 
Myrna Loy’s airplane goes into a tailspin 
and Clark Gable starts crawling up the fuse- 
lage to untangle the runaway parachute 
that’s jammed the controls. Closer and 
closer to the earth, in a dive that’ll smash 
the plane to splinters, the doomed ship spins 
—while cold sweat pops out on our brows 
and our nerves cringe against the moment of 
impact... . 

Suspense is a state of uncertainty based 
on: 

1.) anxiety—a fear that something dread- 
ed will happen or, conversely, suspense is a 
state of uncertainty based on: 

2.) expectation—as a fear that something 
wanted will not happen. 

Dull stuff, this. But bear in mind that it’s 
the raw material of narrative we’re discussing. 

In general, then, a technique of suspense 
will concern itself with methods of 


A. (1.) Setting up an eventuality which is 

dreaded— 

(2.) and showing that dreaded event 
coming closer and closer to actu- 
ally happening. 

B. (1.) Setting up an eventuality which 

is wished for— 

(2.) and showing that wanted thing 
going farther and farther from 
realization. 

For an example of A. you might set up, as 
an eventuality which we all dread, the out- 
break of a World War. Literary gossip says 
that Upton Sinclair is writing a mammoth 





book on recent history. No doubt this will 
be his big suspense—the dread of war. And 
his Part (2) of A will be the steps showing 
that dreaded event coming closer and closer, 
building into an “inevitability” of disaster by 
progressive climaxes: Germany arming, Ger- 
many moving into the Rhine, Germany mov- 
ing into Austria, Germany taking Czechoslo- 
vakia, etc. 

For an example of B. consider practically 
any love story —the eventuality which is 
wished for is “boy gets girl.” But part (2.) 
of B will show this desired consummation 
going farther and farther from realization; 
step by step the boy and girl are pushed 
apart by a rival’s machinations, by loss of 
savings, by family trouble, by the call of duty, 
and so on. 

This step-by-step progress of disaster, or 
the happy ending retreating farther and 
farther makes suspense. 

Thus, if you’re writing the story of the 
Custer massacre, you don’t show merely a.) 
Custer riding off at the head of his cavalry, 
b.) troopers and Indians smashing headlong 
together in conflict, and c.) a battlefield 
strewn with uniformed dead upon which the 
only living thing is Custer’s cavalry horse. 

No. But step by step you build a sense of 
doom. You show Custer riding off with his 
men, to begin with. 

Then you show signal smokes of the gath- 
ering Indians extending, one after the other, 
until lost in distance. 

You show the tracks of Sioux ponies, of a 
great herd, far greater than any of Custer’s 
scouts have ever seen before. 

You show the Sioux camp, thousands of 
lodges spreading over a great valley. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 


$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 


20 cents a word. No magazine that 
we know pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 
$100.00 <a: 

3rd PRIZE 
$50.00 cash 


4th Prize to 15th Prize 


One brand new Arrow Model Royal 
Portable typewriter. An elegant ma- 
chine for the free lance writer. Sells 
for $54.50. Standard keyboard. Effi- 
cient and fast. Full 9” writing line. 


16th Prize to 25th Prize 


One complete new 25 volume set of 
“THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY.” 
Each of these 25 books are bound in 
rich red leather grained art craft. 
The average volume contains 320 
pages. Over 8,000 pages in all. 


q NTER your 





Edited by Dr. John Huston Finley, 
editor of the New York TIMES. Con- 
tains the best works of 442 authors 
from Homer to Booth Tarkington. A 
daily 20 minute reading guide in- 
cluded with each Set. This Set con- 
tains the choicest and most magnifi- 
cent achievements in the world of 
literature. A bonanza for any writer. 


26th Prize to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th Prize to 50th Prize 


One copy of ‘“‘Plotto’’, the master- 
book of all plots. ‘‘Plotto”’ is recom- 
mended and endorsed by editors and 
writers throughout the world as a 
great story stimulant. It is an end- 
less, inspiring source, of all plots. 
Written by William Wallace ook. 
who turned out a novelette a week 
for Street and Smith for years. This 
book took 5 years of painstaking work 
to produce and it is a work of genius. 
Sells for $25.00. The cash equivalent 
to any of the winners who have pur- 
chased “PLOTTO” from the 
DIGEST. 


51st Prize to 55th Prize 


One new set of the Concise Encyclo- 
pedia—4 volumes—published by Dou- 
bleday Doran. 





56th Prize to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st Prize to 70th Prize 


One package of Eaton’s Corrassat 

Bond, 500 sheets, 8% x II = 
This is a typewriter paper with a 
patented surface which permits per. 
fect erasures withoyt showing any 
mar—especially useful to authors. _ 


71st Prize to 80th Prize 


Your choice of any fine dictionary 
that we sell (includes Webster and 
the Concise Oxford). 


81st Prize to 100th Prize 


A complete ever-ready set of writer’s 
stationery. Contains 250 sheets good 
grade bond paper; 250 “second 
sheets” for your carbon copy; 10 
sheets of carbon paper, 100 strong 
large envelopes, to carry a script 
folded twice; and 50 three-cent 
U. S. uncancelled stamps! (the latter 
with our very special Best Wishes). 


100th Prize to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
place you won in the Contest plus 
250 sheets of good bond paper. 


best short-short stories in the big annual $2,500 prize 


contest. As in past years, a member of the editorial staff of LIBERTY 
MAGAZINE will come to our office to help select the best scripts. The 


winning authors are then awarded 


$2,500 in prizes, 


the winning 


manuscripts go straight to Fulton Oursler, editor in chief of LIBERTY. 
Mr. Oursler will buy any of the winning scripts that appeal to him at a 


base price of $100 each. 


This money belongs to the author in full, and 


goes direct to him. The contest is open now, and closes March 25, 1940. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. All short short stories must be original, and no more 4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 


than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or 


clusive property of the individual writers. The names 


hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 


envelope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGES! 


magazine. 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two 


extended. 


dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to judges. 


enter two stories in this contest. 


No more than 2 





All scripts will be returned within 30 days after the 
completion of the contest. This contest will not be 


5. Contest closes Midnight, March 25th, 1940. Two 
experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
and each script will be read by each of the twe 


stories may be entered by any one writer. 6. The contest is now open. Send stories at once. 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sir: 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith [. 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (J; 
I am already a subscriber so extend my subscription (1. 


(Check which) 


Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 


Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 








I am sending it under separate cover (J. 





my subscription has expired; please renew it 
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: WRITER’S DIGEST 
Announces its 6th 


| SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 


$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


Fagen WRITER’S DIGEST offers its readers an opportunity to compete on an 








equal basis with other subscribers for a total of 200 prizes. Every script you 
enter in this contest will be carefully read by each of the two judges. Read 
the rules, and enter your story, or stories, in this big, rich contest. 


In addition to offering $2500 in prizes WRITER’S DIGEST will, as usual, submit 
the winning scripts to Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. 
Oursler will then read these scripts for possible purchase and publication in 
Liberty. The money paid by Liberty for the scripts it buys goes direct and in 
full to the respective authors. 


You have a fair and open opportunity of winning one of the 200 prizes offered by 
WRITER’S DIGEST. And, Liberty pays $100 up for any stories it buys from Writer’s 
Digest contest winners. 


Other editors watch the winners of this contest, because past Digest contests have un- 
covered real talent, and editorial talent scouts are alive to the fine work WRITER’S 
DIGEST does in bringing forward talented unknown writers through these contests. 
As usual, the contest is open to everyone, and there are no tabus of any kind. 


Enter your best short-short story, or sit down and write one—now. You com- 
pete with writers who are in the same position of ability as yourself, and your 
chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you are. Keep under the 
length limit, 1500 words, and good luck to you from the Digest staff. 




























































You have Custer’s scouts, Crows of proven 
bravery, warning Custer that the foe is too 
strong and, when he refuses to turn back, 
deserting him. 

You show Custer dividing his forces, and 
harshly silencing criticism of this maneuver. 

You show the larger half of his forces en- 
countering the Indians and being torn to 
pieces—while Custer and his smaller force 
disappear over a ridge. 

You show the men left in reserve with 
horses and ammunition being blocked off and 
unable to follow after Custer. 

You show the Sioux riding to fall upon 
Custer’s own band—hordes of Sioux war- 
riors brandishing their guns as they stream 
down the slope by hundreds, by thousands, 
to the attack. . . . Having done all this, you 
probably don’t have to show the actual en- 
counter at all. Just the aftermath: a field 
strewn with Army dead, that solitary charger 
standing with lowered head and drooping 
reins by the sprawled figure of the General. 


HERE are many tricks to the writer’s 

trade, and among them devices for sus- 
pense are especially valuable. To enrich a 
story, to vary the straight line of attack upon 
its problem with those ingenious “twists” that 
editorial blurbs speak of so casually, to snatch 
a reader’s interest and hold it to the last 
snapper of the last instalment, devices of sus- 
pense are as necessary as bullets to a gun. 
Some such tricks of the trade are: 


1. The Analogy Suspense: 


In spite of the frequency with which this 
trick is used, it’s very effective. We reason 
by similarities. The analogy is the basis of 
syllogistic logic. If a man sees another man 
in a dangerous situation, and sees disaster 
overwhelm that other man; and then, later, 
this observer finds himself in the same dan- 
gerous situation—he will foresee for himself 
the same disaster which overtook that other 
man. 

a.) The play, “The Trial of Mary Dugan” 

opens with a judge passing sentence upon a 
woman. For having committed murder, he 
condemns her to die in the electric chair. 
Then the next case comes up—the heroine of 
the play is put on trial for murder. And the 
audience, because of that first woman having 
been sentenced to die, is in suspense: Will the 
heroine, too, be sentenced to die? 
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b.) Spy dramas often show the hero going 
into the enemy country or army to take up a 
dangerous mission. Often he is shown looking 
up another spy in his organization—and he 
discovers that this other spy has just been ex- 
posed and captured! And from a perilous 
vantage, the hero watches his colleague being 
executed. Then, as the hero goes about his 
business, the audience watches him work, in 
fear and trembling, wondering: Will he meet 
the same fate dealt out to his colleague? 


c.) A young man and his wife go west in 
a wagon train, intending to homestead. They 
reach the cabin of friends, with whom it was 
their intention to stay until their own cabin 
is finished. They find the cabin burning, the 
barn and hay rick already in ashes, the corral 
broken down and the stock gone .. . and the 
bodies of their friends, scalped and mutilated. 
The young couple realize they face the same 
danger... . 


2. The Challenge Suspense: 


Here suspense is aroused by a deliberate 
challenging of fate, of a power, of another 
person, on the part of the hero. On the 
one hand, it may be built up by a young 
man, full of strength and pride, defying 
Providence to overwhelm him with catas- 
trophe — mocking the fate which has hap- 
pened to other young men. (See the anal- 
ogy?) On the other hand, it may be 
aroused by having a man deliberately going 
up against a power that is obviously over- 
whelming in its odds against him. 


a.) A young prize fighter has lost his chance 
for a bout with the champ because of being 
licked by a third man, whom the champ has 
trounced decisively. Obviously, the young man 
hasn’t a prayer of a chance against the champ. 
Nevertheless, the hero deliberately stops the 
champ in a night club; and before a crowd of 
people he calls the champ a pantywaist and 
tweaks the champ’s nose. 

b.) A young trapeze performer swaggers 
into a party of circus folk. A former rival of 
his is there—on crutches. The hero imitates 
his rival’s now awkward gait and gets a laugh. 
But the rival warns him, “You're tempting 
fate, pal.” . . . So, of course, when the hero 
goes up for his daring aerial spin, the reader 
is taut with expectation of a fall. Especially, 
if the hero, before going up for his dangerous 
act, reaches for his good luck charm—and 
can’t find it. 


c.) A young lawyer is told by an emissary 
from the underworld that he must not push 
a case he’s handling. If he does, the same 
thing that happened to a friend will happen 
to him: and said friend was fished out of a 
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river inside of a barrel of concrete. The hero 
kicks the emissary out into the gutter. Re- 
turning to his office, the hero finds a bullet on 
his desk. So he goes to the district attorney 
with his story. The D. A., instead of being 
indignant at the gall of the underworld mob, 
is terrified. He begs the hero to do as asked, 
give up his case. But the young man insists 
on pushing ahead with it. And to show his 
resolve, he takes that bullet left in his office 
and hurls it through the window of the home 
of the Bigshot political boss who’s head of 
the underworld mob. 


3. The Continuous, Background Sus- 
pense: 


This type of suspense is a background 
against which the whole story is laid. It’s 
best explained by an example; thus, the 
English movie entitled Suspense concerned a 
group of soldiers in a dugout, under which 
the Germans are digging a tunnel to set a 
land mine. The British soldiers can hear the 
German sappers digging. They know that 
when the digging ceases, the mine will be 
ready to blow up. So, everything that hap- 
pens in the story is superimposed, literally, 
upon the threat of that imminent blast which 
will annihilate everybody. At intervals the 
men stop to listen; the rhythm of that dig- 
ging beneath them exerts an infectious, hyp- 
notizing effect upon them—they find them- 
selves tapping in harmony, moving to the 
beat of those picks beneath them. 


4. The Shift-of-Viewpoint Suspense: 


It is very effective, when the hero is up 
against some sinister power, to shift view- 
point from that of the hero to that of the 
villain for a brief space: and to show what 
dangerous weapons the villain is arraying 
against the hero. 

This device can be especially effective in 
such cases wherein the hero has worked out a 
trick to beat his foe. A shift of viewpoint, to 
show that the villain knows of the hero’s trick, 
and has worked out a better one to foil it, to 
make it boomerang back upon the hero, will 
arouse suspense: anxiety and _ uncertainty 
aroused by dread of something awful going to 
happen. 


5. Mood and Premonition: 


It is effective, before having your hero go 
up against an opponent in a fight ring or a 
law court, or before performing a dangerous 
operation or similar action, to build a strong 
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UNDER THE STORY TELLING SUN 


Dear Colleague: 


The late Dr. Alfred Adler, founder of Indi- 
vidual Psychology, and discoverer of the famed 
“inferiority complex,” had this strong con- 
viction: 
Of the three Life Attitudes, if we are happy in 
our Work, our attitudes to Society and to Love 
will usually adjust themselves. 
Dr. Adler also believed the handicaps of the 
past often lead to the triumphs of the future. 
Of 100 famous athletes, many of them cham- 
pions, whom he questioned, 80 told him they 
had been physical weaklings as children. In 
overcoming their early handicaps, they acquired 
the HABIT OF OVERCOMING. 
Many of our most successful writers make no 
secret of their scores, even hundreds, of rejec- 
tions, before their stories began to sell. But most 
of them, though justly proud of that dogged 
determination which finally won for them, will 
frankly admit that the long, hard road could 
have been greatly SHORTENED AND 
SMOOTHED by intelligent counsel regarding 
their early efforts. 
We of the Story-Market Clinic cannot give you 
the urge and will to write. But we can shorten 
and smooth YOUR ROAD. 
Also, because we COMBINE the writer’s, the 
teacher’s, the editor’s, and the literary agent’s 
points of view, OUR INTEGRATED JUDG- 
MENT AND COUNSEL may save you from 
stumbling into one of those DEAD END 
ROADS which can lead only to discourage- 
ment and ultimate despair! 
We keep in touch with the ever-changing needs 
of today and tomorrow, and we have 
A SECRET SERVICE OF EDITORS AND 
EDITORIAL READERS from your potential 
markets. 
Cordially, 

VIRGIL MARKHAM 

LOUIS DeJEAN 

ED BODIN 


THE STORY-MARKET CLINIC 


165 West 20th Street New York, N. Y. 
Send for our circular! 





Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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“WRITING INSURANCE? 
Working with me is INSURANCE for 
your writing career! 
You don’t have to “die to win’ when 
you INSURE your writing. You'll be 
working with a highly-trained sales 
critic who is anxious to see your material in print 
—and can place your stories cn editors’ desks! 
There is nothing esoteric about writing for the 
commercial market. You can do it if you work 
hard—and if you have someone to guide your 
career, someone to see that your manuscripts 
reach the right persons at the right times! You 
may need someone to tell you wherein your ma- 
terial fails, to help correct its faults, and then 
to market it efficiently. 
You Need Someone Who Knows 
the Angles! 
When you have these things you have 
“writing insurance!” 


I am offering this insurance to you. 

My experience in New York editorial offices 
becomes yours. I KNOW WHAT EDITORS 
WANT! I am in tune with the constantly 
changing conditions of the magazine and book 
markets. 

My service is offered impartially both to estab- 
lished writers and to those who have never 
marketed a manuscript. It extends from short- 
short stories to book lengths, fiction and non- 
fiction. 

If your material is immediately salable, it is 
sent on to my New York office, where my repre- 
sentative, Eileen Mooney, submits it personally 
to editors who are in the market for it. If your 
mss. needs further work, you are told candidly, 
without mincing words, where it falls down, and 
I give you detailed suggestions as to how it can 
be improved. 

When I am representing you, then you are 
working with someone who is personally inter- 
ested in your career, who will spend hours and 
days on your problems, developing you into a 
name writer. 


THAT IS WRITING INSURANCE! 


Remember, my sales service is nation-wide. I am NOT 
affiliated with any other agency. All MSS read in my 
HOLLYWOOD office. 


FEES: 
$1 up to 3,000 words $5 from 15,000 to 25,000 
$2 from 3,000 te 6,000 $10 from 25,000 te 50,000 


$3 from 6,000 to 10,000 $15 from 50,000 te 85,000 
$4 from 10,000 to 15,000 $20 above $5,000 words 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Bivd. SALES OFFICE: 
Hollywood, Calif. 509 Fifth Ave. 
Phones: HE 0903—HE7581 New York City 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


mood. If he feels glowingly confident, if 
he makes plans for spending the hundred- 
grand cut of the gate he’ll receive, if he 
boasts and makes arrangements for delivery 
of a Rolls Royce and a mink coat and plati- 
num wrist watch—the reader will suspect that 
he is riding for a fall, that the irony of fate 
will deal him a tragic blow. 

Then again, if he has a mood of uncer- 
tainty and vague disquiet, if he starts seeing 
omens and portents in everything about him 
—again the reader will have a hunch that 
he is going to meet disaster. For example: 


a.) Mary relaxed and tried to sleep. But 
over and over in her mind dinned the thought: 
“Tomorrow you will be Mrs. John Ryder. 
Mrs. Fohn Ryder—” She scolded herself; 
tossed and counted sheep and tried to think 
of a thousand different things. Finally she 
did doze off; but it seemed to her that she was 
locked into a room with a stranger. That 
the walls of the room were slowly closing in 
upon her and this stranger, to drive them 
together, to crush them—She awoke screaming. 

b.) O’Malley bet his hundred dollars on 
Battle Axe to win in the third race. It was 
O’Malley’s whole pile, and if he lost—But he 
wouldn’t lose. He knew he wouldn’t. He 
walked out of the poolroom and drew a pack 
of cigarettes from his pocket, drew one out 
and turned toward a store window, away from 
the wind, to light the smoke. His cigarette 
drawing, he looked into the window glass— 
and saw a wrinkled, bearded face, rheumy- 
eyed, doddering, the gray ruin of age and 
hopeless poverty upon it. His throat choked 
with terror.—“Gi’ me a dime for a cupa cof- 
fee?” He whirled, as the panhandler spoke to 
him, and rushed down the street as if trying 
to flee from his own identity. For an instant 
he had thought he was looking at his own 
TICE... 

c.) The challenger was a healthy young 
farm boy, as unimaginative as a stalwart pine 
and as full of the sap of confidence. But his 
manager had weathered storm and lightnings; 
and when a black cat crossed their path on the 
way to the fight arena—when they passed a 
blind man and forgot to give him a dime and a 
hunchback tried to sell them a paper and a 
funeral cortege held them up a minute, the 
manager began to run cold sweat. He jit- 
tered so that even the fighter began to feel his 
palms grow hot and his collar tight. 


6. Obstacles Arising to Interrupt Prog- 
ress Toward a Goal: 
One use of this device might be to have a 


story character fleeing from some danger; 
(Continued on page 51) 
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ARS GRATIA ARTIS 
A NOVELET 


BY JACK WOODFORD 


How | Sell Slick Paper Fiction 
By Albert Richard Wetjen 


WAVE THOSE TAGS 
By Lester Dent 
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THE CONTENTS 
A Photographic Tour Through Harper's and 
Popular Publications 
Wave Those Tags 
By Lester Dent 
The Chain Publishers and Their Titles 
How I Sell Slick Paper Fiction 
By Albert Richard Wetjen 
Where and How To Sell Gags 
By Charles B. McCormack 
What Does the Public Want in War Fiction 
By Arthur Guy Empey 
Juvenile Book Market 
By Charles N. Heckelmann 
Juvenile Magazine Markets 
Ars Gratia Artis 
By Jack Woodford 


Selling Magazine Articles 
By Frank A. Dickson 
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on sale 
all newsstands 


35c the copy 


Mail Orders Filled 
Postpaid 


Published by 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


Edited by 
Aron M. Mathieu 


Volume 11 


BOOKS, ARTICLES 


“THE WRITER’S 1940 YEAR BOOK” is the best 
that we have produced. 


In addition to valuable market lists, and first rate 
instructive articles, THE WRITER’S 1940 YEAR 
BOOK has two smash features. First is a 12-page 
photographic tour through two famed magazine shops : 
Harper’s Magazine and Popular Publications. Second, 
is the sensational novelet “Ars Gratia Artis” by Jack 
Woodford which tells in illuminating, and entertain- 
ing style all about Jack’s terrifying and amazing six- 
year experiences as a Hollywood script writer. You'll 
love every word of it. 


THE WRITER’S 1940 YEAR BOOK is a lot of 
fun to read, and is packed with instructive, informative 
information for writers and editors. Any newsstand 
has it. 


1940 Year Book 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the April issue on or before March 
13. Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





AUTHORS, ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ANYONE with little Back-Yard Garden can Earn 
up to $500.00 two months April-May. Or Earn 
Quick Cash writing Radio Questions and Answers. 
Stamp. brings information. Lightning Speed, 
Streator, Illinois. 


IMPROVE your scripts with perfect English. Details 
free. Guaranteed service. Marksman, 103044 Fedora 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








YOUR NAME listed in “AGENT’S DIRECTORY” will 
bring you Money-making Propositions Galore! All 
for DIME and 3c stamp. FROMME, 147 Islington, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





SHORT-CUT METHOD OF VOICE BUILDING and 
Effective Public Speaking. Complete; dime and 
stamp. Instructor, Box 4, Island Park, L. I., N. Y. 





HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 





STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 20 E. Jackson, Chicago. 





SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere, Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 





MOTIVATED VOLITION, an _ understandable and 
workable formula for relativity in human relation- 
ships. 60c ea. Phil Ecko, 1145 So. Westmoreland 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





STOP! Want to earn money? Then rush dime today 
for large 25c magazine, Opportunities. Hurry! 
Continental Distributors, Millport, New York. 





BEWILDERED? 12 years analyzing people. $1 brings 
results. PERSONAL SERVICE, 1737 Monroe Ave., 
New York. 





$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25¢. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 





TYPISTS! “125 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY WITH 
Your Typewriter.” Brand new, beautiful book, just 
printed! Each plan a Oo money-maker, 
clearly explained. Order YOUR copy immediately, 
start earning extra $$$$$$$. You'll be delighted. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price: $1.00, postpaid. 
Address: L-S SALES, Box 24, Milford, Kansas. 





PAUL’S PHOTOS, 537 South Dearborn, Chicago. 
World-wide pictures for writers and editors. 





PRESS CARDS for all writers, 25c. CASWELL 
PRESS, 2121 6th Avenue, Altoona, Penna. 


KEEP POSTED—Win Big Money! Valuable Prizes! 
Sample Hobby-Contest Magazine, 10c. Butler, 
Braxton, Miss. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB for all the lonely, every- 
where. NO PUBLICITY. Personal attention given 
each letter. Dollar memberships. Box 670, Seattle 

ash, Enclose postage. . 


400 SYNONYMS FOR “SAID”—Dime and stamp. 
Paxson, 110 Walnut, Ardmore, Penna. 


TYPISTS—Earn cash by mail, Stamp brings details. 
Forrest Miller, 462 Berwick, Easton, Pa. 


POSTALETT, THE WRITER’S PAL. Sturdy little 
vest-pocket Postal Scale accurately weighs 4, oz. to 
% lb. $1.00. PAUL, Box 44, Oswego, Illinois. 


TYPEWRITER SLUGGISH??? Don’t fuss with messy 
oil cans. Use my patented Dry Graphite Lubricator. 
25c coin. PAUL, Box 44, Oswego, Illinois. 


Greeting Card Sentiments—BUILD FROM WORD OR 
PHRASE! I’ve sold hundreds! Step-by-step illus- 
tration, $1.00. June Yahraus, 439 N. Duke, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


LONELY??? DISCOURAGED??? Want cultured cor- 
respondents? Opportunities galore. Members every- 
where, Literary contests. Send 25 cents for two 
distinct literary magazines and complete details. 
Laurentian Literary Guild, Room 42, 359 St. James 
St., W., Montreal, Canada. 


WRITERS IN SEARCH OF SUCCESS! Contact me 
for help with plots, research, general information. 
—_— WORTH, 2316 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 

a. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY—I have compiled over 100,000 refer- 
ences covering wide range of topics from many rare 
books and manuscripts. his material invaluable 
for short story, feature, radio and scenario script 
writers. Will make available at modest rates if you 
will state subject interesting to you. On substantial 
assignments will make available for share in profits. 
Send stamped envelope. Joseph H. Mellen, 313 
Shepherd St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


RADIO WRITING SECRETS—Including script, glos- 
ra ad Dollar. Brophy, 1826 Melrose, Rock- 
ord, 


WRITER’S LIBRARY for $30.00, list on request. 
Leavitt Cahall, 6948 Plainfield Pike, Silverton, Ohio. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED—Any subject; ten for a 
dollar. Rates for Detail] Research. Vince Wade 
Douglas, 6143 Colfax Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


AUTHOR-ADVENTURER, called best in field, wants 
woman collaborator. Captain Bourne, 11D, 200 W. 
107th, New York. 


COMPETENT RESEARCH, Bibliographies, Excerpts, 
Outlines, etcetera. Moderate Charges. National Re- 
search Bureau, 1472 Broadway, N. Y. C. 








THANX for your February response—almost 300 
queries. Climb on the Allied Journalists Guild 
bandwagon for co-operative advantages! Why work 
by yourself when you can unite for profits? 


WRITER’S VACATION WORK SHOP. Minnehaha, 
Hendersonville, N. C. Family cottage community 
adjoining. Secure reservations early. 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY BOOK. Perfect condi- 
tion, new. Sell mine for $8. Lenora Epstein, 1122 
Tinton Avenue, New York, New York. 


CASH IN on your ability by joining the Allied Jour- 
nalists’ Guild. We help you get, write, and market 
your manuscripts. 





SPORT story formula. Works for me, may for you. 
Also two pages sport background. Specify sport. 
All for $1.00. Fictioneer, 409 E. 20th, Vancouver, 


ash. 





WANTED by an experienced, A No. 1 graduate nurse- 
typist: Position as nurse-secretary to a physically 
handicapped writer. Mary Ingram, Euclid-Mentor 
Sanatorium, Mentor, Ohio. 


POPULAR SONGS, 1910-1940, possessing classical 
qualities. Selected by Writers, Symphony, Dance 
Musicians. Neat indexed bound book. One dollar. 
Yascha, 109 W. Van Buren, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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ALLIED JOURNALISTS’ GUILD members enjoy na- 
tion-wide contacts, official credentials, information 
service, opportunity bulletins, protection, etc. 


ION RESEARCH, lingo, technical points. De- 
avin reply, $1.00. Box 2792, Houston, Texas. 


PRESS CARDS, three for $.25. Box 2792, Houston, 
Texas. 


ALLIED JOURNALISTS’ GUILD is your ally! Send 
no money! See your local agent or write head- 
quarters—1727 West Lee, Evanston, Illinois. 











NESOME? Join reliable club, select and worth- 
~~. Cameo Correspondence Club, Wewahitchka, 
Fla. 


ASTROLOGIS T-GRAPHOLOGIST. Internationally 
known Graphologist of the Lindberg-Haupmann 
case, and also Graphologist columnist on the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle for one year, during which time | 
analyzed 20000 handwritings, can tell you definitely 
if you have writing ability. For complete analysis, 
send your birth date, with self-addressed stamped 
envelope, and thirty cents to Julia Farr, 62 Pierre- 
pont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$8 COOK’S PLOTTO and instructions. Perfect condi- 
tion. Slusher, 5718 East Ocean, Long Beach, Calif. 


FREELANCER’S SUPPLIES—Attractive Press Cards, 
25c. Press Badges, 25c. ‘“Service,,” 1481 Wash- 
ington, Boston, Mass. 








BARBWIRE BILL, Edmond, Oklahoma, sends his say- 
ings, Rogers home picture, two cowboy correspond- 
ents for you. Silver quarter. 


ARTISTS. AUTHORS. You will create salable humor 
after reading my gag-and-joke book. Exciting. 
Stimulating. 13c. Doni Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 


BETTER ENGLISH FOR WRITERS. Particulars for 
stamp. Also French, Spanish, German translated. 
Charles E. Robinson, A.M., Newmarket, N. H. 


TROUBLED? NEED ADVICE? Write and tell me 
our problems in strictest confidence. Sane, frank, 
helpful advice . . . one dollar. Write TODAY. Sam 
Greene, 406 Cross, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARE YOU CULTURED?—Send for culture rating. 
Quarter. Thomas Nuckolls, 508 South 31 Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 











STOP SEARCHING FOR SAIDS! The TIMESAVER 
solves your “said’” problem. New, Neat, Handy. 50c. 
TIMESAVER, 2102 Grove St., Roanoke, Virginia. 

PRESS CARDS, good uate for freelancers, 25c. 
SPECIAL NEWS SERVICE, 5555Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





HOW TO SELL WHAT YOU WRITE. Advice that 
really helps. Written by successful author. 40 
cents postpaid, Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


SINGLE MAN, 24, college graduate, honor student, 
desires start in writing or publishing. Start any- 
where. Free to travel. Salary secondary. Know 
I can produce. R. 1, Box 329A, Hickory, N. C. 


SUCCESSFUL SONG WRITER. How to write and 
sell popular songs. Also market list. Sent for 30 
cents. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


START FIVE MAILING BUSINESSES. Instructions 
50c. Richardson, 833 Park, Vineland, N. J. 


I WANT to correspond with other Writers and Ar- 
tists. Am interested in Spiritualism and Socialism. 
Will promise to be interesting. Box M-2. 





WANTED—to get in touch with soldier of fortune 
who has unsuccessfully tried to sell autobiography. 
Will collaborate if possible. Have one novel pub- 
lished. Box M-1. 





ROOM AND BOARD: Charming home—old New 
England onveni isolated community. $25 
weekly, May first to September first. References 
required. Box M-3. 
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WILL SELL 14-chapter juvenile book mss, just com- 
pleted, $50.00 cash. urchaser may claim author- 
ship = sell or publish book under his (her) name. 

x M-4. 





I READ HANDWRITING. Have studied outstanding 
Personalities for 30 years. Enclose three para- 
graphs and 25c for a succinct study. Box 


FICTION WRITER, isolated, teacher, educated, high 
ideals, talented, 30, desires male correspondents, 
also writers, 30 to 45. Box M-7. 





EARN §$ crocheting armchair sets, and knitting baby 
moccasins. I do. y own directions for either, 
10c —_ Sample armchair set and directions, $1.00. 

x -5. 





2,500 USED correspondence courses, books, unbsat- 
able bargains. Large list 10c. Books and courses 
bought, sold, rented, traded. Publishers, critics, etc., 
try my _ circular mailing services, Thomas Reid, 
Plymouth, Pa. 





MAKE MONEY PUBLISHING your own magazine. 
Complete information; sample magazine, 10c. 
HURRY! MANTZ, 534 Maple, Scranton, Pa. | 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c¢ for 
details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 








ATTRACTIVE, refined widow, 5’ 4”, weight 127, vari- 
ous interests, hobby writing. Correspond with busi- 
ness or professional gentleman 55 to 65—sense of 
humor—sincere. Box M-6. 


WESTERN Short Story Writers! Know your West. 
Get my new authentic, eight thousand word copy- 
righted booklet, Ranch, Range and Round-up. Pre- 
pared exclusively for you. Answers hundreds of 
questions. Inspirational, gives atmosphere and 
background to your stories. One dollar postpaid. 
Joseph Picket Williams, 1404 Webster Avenue, 
Houston, Texas. 





EXCLUSIVE FRIENDSHIP CLUB for lyric and melody 
writers. Collaborate with members. Stamp for 
particulars. Talent Exchange Club, 604 So. Prairie, 
Champaign, Il. 





WRITERS—Artist and Engraver, 30 years experience, 
will illustrate your Books, Syndicate Features,' etc. 
Low prices. G, Thompson, 5337 Atlas St., | Los 
Angeles, Calif. H 





BOGGED DOWN? Complete my partially developed 
salable Short Story and Short-Short plots. Interest 
compelling openings. Single—double twists. Sur- 
prise endings. hree wrapped dimes each, four 
one dollar. If dissatisfied, money refunded. » a 
Reaves. 1348 Ingleside, Jacksonville, Florida. | 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Explanation of and sample 
sheets. Dime and stamp. Dorothy Korte, 1305 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


JOIN WRITERS CIRCLE. Immediately participate in 
co-operative advantages offered. Prospectus free. 
Worth investigating. Besner, 30 Church, Dept, 44, 
New York City. 








WRITE GREETING CARD VERSE—Instructions and 
live markets from selling writers, $1, Booth Enter- 
prises, 60 Bayswater St., East Boston, Mass. 


AMATEUR WRITER, 30, desires work, cook, house- 
keeper. Country preferred, references. Constance 
Binfield, Winfield, Mo. 

SALABLE CARTOON ideas written. Stamp brings 
particulars. Doni Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 





WOW, Eolia, Missouri, Publishes EXPERIENCES, 
HUMOR, CARTOONS, SNAPSHOTS! Fun, or Frolics 
Number, 15c. Big Experience Number, 20c. 36-page 
BEACH REVIEW, 25c. 





CORRESPONDENT CLUB—solves social problems for 
lonely men and women. Cultured, attractive inem- 
bers everywhere. Particulars in plain, sealed enve- 
lope. Mary Matthews, Box 4102, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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FREE TO ALL—Monthly Literary Market News. 
Orrton, 1133 Broadway, New York. 


PLOTS THAT HELP YOU WRITE—2500-word plot- 
outline, giving characters, opening, crises, climax, 
action, atmosphere. Send story-idea and $3. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond 
Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


AN AUTOMATIC SPEEDERUP! 
AN AUTOMATIC SPEEDERUP! 


AN AUTOMATIC SPEEDERUP is only one of the 
money-tested efflciency-ways of my writing success. 
All, guaranteed plus, yours for a dollar. Upstairs, 
208 East 58, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EASIEST WAY to earn $5.00 or more a day by writ- 
ing. Experience unnecessary. Send stamp for in- 
oo Arthur Labaree, Woodhull Ave., Hollis, 








PRESS CARDS for freelancers, 25c, PRESS CAR signs 
for automobile windshields, 35c. Both, 50c. Asso- 
ciated Writers, 816 Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 


WIN BIG MONEY! Valuable prizes! Keep posted. 
mple Contest Magazine, 10c. Butler, Braxton, 
Mississippi. 


WRITER, 40, DESIRES REFINED woman companion, 
in south. Give details—confidential. Box M-10. 


WHAT DID SHAKESPEARE have that you haven’t 
got? Your stories are probably good! Have more 
confidence in them and in yourself. Send 50c for 
“Ego-Bilder” and go places!! C. Cook, 5104 
Whetsel Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DETAILED PLOT, characters described, for dramatic, 
salable novel, $1. ox M-9. 











POETS! Complete list 50 paying poetry markets, 35 
greeting verse markets and_ instructions—25c. 
BIERMAN, D-1440 Broadway, New York City. 


NOVICE: Excellent opportunity! Enlarging writing 
staff. Youth Court Magazine, P. O. Box 297, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


FREE! “CUPID’S MAIL” FREE! Attractive Photos, 
Descriptions you'll like. Send age and stamp. 
“CUPID’S MAIL,” 2149-B, Jackson, Chicago. 


RENTAL LIBRARY—BOOKS & COURSES. Ic a day 
fee on many Career, Business, Educational subjects, 
Writers’ books, reference, advertising, sidelines. 
Hundreds of opportunities. Send dime for catalog. 
— dept. 70-W, Modern Success Library, Pekin, 

nois, 








DISCRIMINATING WOMAN writer wants corre- 
spondents, forty years old or over. Give details. 
Confidential. Box M-8. 


EXCLUSIVE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Best connections 
guaranteed. Donna Service, Suite 1102, 210 Sth 
Ave., New York City. 


WRITER’S TIMECHART FREE. Stamped envelope. 
INDEXERVICE, 516 24th Street, San Diego, Calif. 


JOIN WRITER’S CIRCLE—Participate editing new 
magazine. Write for details. Louis Yaseen, 7904 
Essex Ave., Chicago. 





CORRESPOND with cultured people everywhere, any 
age. Details free. May Kennedy, Box 1443, In- 


Y 








WORRIED? Solve -your personal problems. Send 
wong g $1. Rese Lee, 967 N. Indiana, Kan- 
ee, Ill. 





AUTHOR’S MODERN WORD COUNTER saves time— 
saves temper. Easily used—fits any typewriter. 
Professional looking manuscripts secure editorial 
attention. Send dime and stamp. Box 323, San 
Pedro, Calif. Dept. E. 





WRITER’S SUCCESS FORMULA, Dime and stamp. 
Formula, Directions, Markets for Short-Shorts, Con- 
ee each, Will Heideman, New Ulm, 
n. 








WriITER’s DicEst 


NOVEL REJECTED? Discouraged? Helpful letter, $1. 
Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


AMAZINGLY PROFITABLE WORK FOR WRITERS 
who appreciate human values. Earnings to $10 
daily while writing and working independently of 
others, analyzing, advising, helping unemployed by 
mail, land available, private clerical, union appren- 
tice, skilled, technical, executive employment; self- 
employment counsel. Apply, enclosing ‘stamp. 
Immediately profitable. Exclusive territories. Voca- 
tional Advisors, Spanaway 67, Tacoma, Washington, 





CASH FOR CANDID CAMERA SHOTS. January, 1940, 
edition of Buyers. 25c (coin). H&H Service, Box 
2385, Coll. Sta., Cleveland, Ohio. 


AUSTRALIA—Former Yankee newspaperman answers 
queries, 50c each. W. K. & A., 47 Strand Building, 
64 Elizabeth St., Melbourne, Australia. 





PUNCTUATION AT A_ GLANCE sells on sight, 
Printed on heavy stock, suitable for framing. A 
unique gift for a writer friend. Agents wanted, 
Sample 10c. Royal Publishing Company, Box 93, 
Milton, Mass. 





SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c. Briefs, $1.00. My course, 
“News Items to Fat Checks,” 15 lessons, $10. 500 
quarters daily, ad 25c. Edna Morton, 7202 Canal, 
Houston, Texas. 





QUIET ROOM, board wanted—Florida preferred. 
Town or farm near fishing. Writer, Box 39, Brax- 
ton, Mississippi. 





PLAYWRIGHTS: Tent, circle play markets. Sample 
stage setting. Terms. Tips. Information. In- 
valuable. 25c. Al W. Clark, Gladstone Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





DOLLARS MADE from reading newspapers. Instruc- 
tions telling how, 25c postpaid. Harris, Box 525, 
Georgetown, Kentuckys 


75 CASH MARKETS, stories, articles, poems, photos, 
25c. You need this list. W. Knowles, Mokena, Ill. 


HOW TO FIND PLOTS AND GENERATE IDEAS 
with a pack of ordinary playing cards and a dic- 
tionary. Send 25c (coin) and stamp for instructions. 
Pierre Holst, 124 East State St., Savannah, Georgia. 


SWING ALONG with the BOHEMIAN PARADE for 
friendly contacts, adventure, romance, Dime brings 
the story. GEO. G. GULLOCK, Vineland, N. J. 


DIG DOLLARS DAILY—Mailing opportunity litera- 
ture. 40 plans. Fit anybody. Literature, stamp. 
Hinkle Press. (906) Joplin, Missouri. 


“WRITE AND GET PAID FOR IT”’—Shows you defi- 
nitely how to earn instead of yearn. Those who 
follow its instructions sell—fiction, non-fiction. Free 
no obligation. Write E. R. Slater, Box 49, Glendale, 
California. 








GO INTO BUSINESS—Start a Correspondence Club 
with only $1.00. Complete Plans, 25c. Reedy, 2149-B, 
Jackson, Chicago. 





HUMOR PAYS! 44 Cartoon idea markets plus names 
cartoonists wanting gags—25c,. 42 jokes, skits, 
short humor markets, 25c. Both 35c. BIERMAN, 
D-1440 Broadway, New York City. 





PIX WANTED : 
The Amsterdam News is willing to buy interesting 
and spot news pictures using Negro subjects and 
events. Good prices paid. For particulars write— 
Editor, 2271 7th Ave., New York City. 


YOUR BOOK MANUSCRIPT, any subject, revised and 
published on share expense and royalty basis; pub- 
licized, widely distributed. Free, prompt reports. 
a. si Scott Press, One Sherman Ave., Jersey 

ity, e 





WIDOW WANTS PARTNER—Must be middle-aged, 
unemcumbered, Protestant, American, Ozark acreage, 
Federal Highway, school bus, electricity, mail, flow- 
ing springs, village high school. Movies, skating 
rink, library, recreation, nursery. Prefer intellectual, 
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niality to money. Be honest. State facts, birth- 
yg ja please. Box M-12. 


GUARANTEE TRUE FACT. A Real Job. Pleasant 
Work, Details $1.00. Chas. H. Coston, 412 North, 
Seaford, Del. 





CAN PLACE your good original cartoon ideas with 
successful cartoonists now selling national maga- 
zines. A few moments thought may win you a $5 
bill! Submit on 3x5 slips including carbon copies. 
Charges: 30% of what cartoonists pay, if sold. Con- 
tinental Service Company, 3917 14th Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! Have something for first 
fifty replies! No obligation. Send stamp. Amateur 
Writers’ Club, 3303 Fourteen, Birmingham, Mich. 


FACT CRIME WRITERS! I'd like to learn the tricks 
of your field as apprentice. I’ve been writing two 
years, own portable typewriter, can interview. May 
i prove my usefulness? Box M-11. 


MOST MOUNTAINS ARE MOLEHILLS! Tell me your 

troubles. Write me a 500-word lietter—longer if 

y, losi $1 and return envelope—and I 

will send you a friendly, but unbiased analysis, 

including detailed suggestions indicating your “way 
out.” Philosophic Counselor, Box F-1. 











PEGGY—Sorry about everything. Please come back 
home. I do love you. TEENA. 





DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? Earn steady income, 
copying and duplicating cartoons for advertisers. 
Postcard brings particulars. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle, Wis. 





GET THAT JOB! I'll help you. 


Details, stamp. 
Albert C. Mayham, Grand Gorge, N. Y. 





GEORGIA GIRLIE—Eager to Correspond! Develop 
Films! Florence Humphrey, 164 Baker, Northwest, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





500,000 USED Correspondence Courses, books. Amaz- 
ing bargains. (Specialty: Writing). Catalog, 10c. 
Robert Bowen, Pickens, & 





NEW PLOT GENIE, $5. Jane Lumley, Woodstock, 
Illinois. 


lc A WORD UP, GUARANTEED YOUR SHORT, 
SHORTS. For details, enclose stamped envelope. 
E, Lee, 615 Delancey Street, Phila., Penna. 








INFORMATION on song construction and way to get 
oo before public, 25c. Byron, London Mills, 
inois. 





WRITERS—Earn money while writing. 25 cents brings 
list of opportunities. No fakes or chance schemes in 
this. Bethel Cook, Scott City, Kansas. 


REFINED, SINGLE, Southern Lady, 30, college grad- 
uate, interested in writing, needs spare time work to 
supplement present income from administrative 
position. Can devote five hours daily to research, 
correcting English composition, answering fan mail 
or what have you, Box M-13. 





BECOME RADIO ARTIST—Great field for amateurs 
and writers. 50 cents brings you “How” booklet 
instructions and sample program. Bethel Cook, 
Scott City, Kansas. 


FREE TO ALL—Monthly Literary Market News. 
Orrton, 1133 Broadway, New York. 


BACK AGAIN 


The typist with a heart. 30c per 1000 words for typing 
your scripts with carbon copy. Postage free. If your 
scripts will sell my typing will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
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Repton, Ky. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 













































































Suspense Is What You | 
Make It 


(Continued from page 46) 


and, as that threat comes closer and closer, 
obstacles appear before the character to de- 
lay him. 


a.) For example, a bank robber is escaping 
from the state police. He rounds a turn in 
the highway and finds a wrecked truck block- 
ing the road. He no sooner ploughs his way 
through fences and a muddy field to reach 
the road again, when he discovers that a 
bridge over a creek is out. He fords the 
creek—and there ahead of him he sees a herd 
of cattle being driven slowly up the road 
And in the distance behind him, closer and 
closer with each delay, he hears the siren of 
the police car. 


b.) A writer has been promised a job in 
the scenario department of a movie studio, ta 
adapt his book for screen use. He is all set to 
start work at the appointed time: and to buy 
the new car, the new house, the new clothes 
and the round-the-world-cruise for himself and 
his wife—when word comes that there will be 
a slight delay in starting work because the 
producer is busy with retakes on a previous 
picture. That chore is finished. But when 
the writer calls the producer, he is told that 
the star wanted for his picture is on the way, 
to England to do a picture there and until 
another star is secured, they will have to delay 
work on the production. Another actress is 
secured after some weeks of dickering. And 
then the director—the famous director who’s, 
been so anxious to do an award-winning job 
on the hero’s script—that director is sued for! 
divorce and goes to a sanitorium to get over' 
the delirum tremens. Another director, even| 
more famous, is contracted with—but then the} 
Hays Office comes out with a ban against such) 
pictures as the hero’s would be. The hero! 


figures out changes to get around this ban;) 
and the producer is finally convinced he can) 


risk making the film: when word comes that 


three European countries will ban the firm’s| 


products if such a subject is filmed... . 


7. The Last Hopes Proves Counter-. 


feit: 


To show a character in grim trouble, plac- | 
ing all his hopes upon a certain eventuality— 
and then have those hopes prove unfounded, | 
Of course | 
it’s necessary to show that all possible hope | 
of a happy conclusion to the hero’s efforts | 
depend upon this one factor and upon it | 
Then, when that aid—that last shot | 


is an effective suspense device. 


alone. 






































Wrirter’s Dicest 





FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, 
who have never sold a story, I have 
something that will save you a year’s 
time. A post card will bring you full 
details. Address 


"WRITER 
1332 S$. Bonnie Beach Pi., Los Angeles, Calif. 











POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. 8. Master of Music 
510-M Se. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 




















Free To Songwriters 


Write today fi free, informative booklets shan” gan 

8" and Se BUILDING AN INCOME sonownit- 
ING” by well-known presawey phn boun 
mailed gladly on request. 


SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE DEPT. 407 
1234 Broadway 


New Yerk City 






























WANTED ORIGINAL SONGPOEMS 


for popular Hit Bnd pew fox rete waltzes, religious or semi- 
elassical ballads, Luther Clark, anaes, of the piano rt, 

‘“‘WHEN IT’S SPR NGTIME Ain THE IES."" Free vice 
where and how to publish sor cong. 

A masterpiece, THE OLD CHURCH ORGAN Vetyntery. piano 
solo or church organ 25c postpaid. 36 Parts band 75c Ss eo 
The best band ee of a churchorgan in print. 

mony. Great for school band contests. 


LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer 
Dept, 40-wD-3, Thomaston, Maine 








ees COLLABORATE== 


If your manuscript is salable as you have written it, I im- 
mediately contact Editorial Buyers for you, asking 10% of 
the proceeds when the story is sold. But if your Manu- 
script is not salable as you have written it, the Story will be 
Revised, Rewritten, Developed by Staff Revisionists. You 
receive 70% of the proceeds. My Agency receives 20% of 
the Proceeds for the Creative Assistance given you plus 10% 
of the Proceeds for selling the story. Your original manu- 
script supplies the Story Idea. Nathalay Staff Revisionists 
supply the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that 
live; unique plot structures; true-to-life dialog, etc. Manu- 
scripts may be submitted in any form. Only your name 
appears as the author. Before spending money anywhere 
for help of any kind learn the Truth as I see it about your 
writings. If you are seeking Editorial (Contacts, send a 
Manuscript for Reading and a Big, Eight-Page Analysis. 
For Reading and Ejight-Page Analysis, enclose $1 for the 
first 4,000 words of each manuscript, 50c a thousand words 
thereafter, plus return postage. After 12,000 words enclose 
$5 regardless of length. My Eleventh Year. The West 
Coast’s active agent. What have you for Hollywood? No 
personal interviews. Reading Fee must accompany all mss. 











RALPH NATHALAY ° ee ozs 


917 Shreve Building Son Francisco, California 
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in the locker—that powerful friend who has 
sworn protection—that store of gold hidden 
for the day of downpour—that open sesame 
which will operate when all other keys fail— 
when that hope proves counterfeit, then in- 
deed will the hero’s cause seem utterly lost. 
a.) The last hope may prove not merely a 
delusion, but a positive menace. For example, 
a spy in enemy territory, let’s say, has gotten 
valuable information and is trying to get out 
of the country. When all other avenues of 
escape are blocked, he goes to a colleague who 
has promised to help him escape if other 
methods don’t avail. Police close in on the 
hero; so he goes to this colleague—and instead 
of getting help from the colleague, the latter 
turns the hero over to the police. The “col- 
league” turns out to be an enemy spy engaged 

in counter-espionage. 


8. The Threat Device: 


This device is, of course, the most obvious 
of suspense methods. In essence, it is sim- 
ply one man telling another that he will beat 
him, expose him, arrest him, thwart him, ruin 
him. More subtle methods can run all the 
way from that of the primitive voodoo 
worshipper who pays a mamaloo to make an 
image of an enemy and cast a spell of dis- 
aster upon it, to the polite and lofty lan- 
guage of a “white paper” or a “note” of pro- 
test from oné nation’s Secretary of State to 
another. 


a.) There are a variety of ways to handle 
the “threat” for dramatic effect. For example, 
the hero of the story, when the threat is made 
to him, may not understand it as a threat at 
all. He may not know that the threatener is 
an enemy. But the reader or audience, who 
does know, sees in the threatener’s compliment 
a grim meaning of which the hero is utterly 
unaware. 

b.) Or, perhaps the threat is not made 
in the hero’s presence at all. Unaware of 
the threat, he blithely walks onto ground where 
angels would fear to tread, oblivious of the 
heavy-heavy hanging over his head. 


9. Suspense Utilities: 

Suspense, aside from its main function in 
a story, can be used in a variety of ways to 
supplement and heighten other effects. Sus- 
pense can help to solve problems of dull or 
static scenes and, in general, entice the reader 
on and on through a narrative. 

The exposition of a drama — the time, 
place, who and why — is very often apt to 
be dull. This material can be made of inter- 
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est to the reader or audience. The reader 
should be made to want to read through the 


factual data. And the way to arouse a read- WE CAN HELP YOU | 


er’s appetite to this unnatural gluttony is to 


.. make the expository data the answer to a WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 
t question of suspense, to “bridge” an exposi- WSS SS ten ae are 
. fe ° ° ° agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
a tory scene with a suspense of imminent dis- market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
¢, aster. : publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
n a.) For example, if a very kindly, law- snevairyed every otitor of importance in the 

Ree A nited States—these should be of service to our 
at abiding, gentlemanly little John Doe 18 shown clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
of coming home to his wife with the Friday fish gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
] and the shoes for Junior—and finds neither count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
r wife nor Junior at home, only a couple of frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
e tough cops, Mr. John Doe will wonder how- go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
d come and he will ask the police—and the Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
r reader will be interested in the answers to Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 


by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 


: those questions. Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
b.) Or, if our handsome young hero is on Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
the vine-covered porch with the lovely young tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
girl and is asking her to marry him—we’ll have C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 


Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 


some interest in the scene. But if we know that 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 


the boy’s father is inside, listening, and upon 








the girl’s decision will base his own decision as ataee. 

to whether to send the boy to jail for theft or e 

to placate the victim of the theft and send 

the boy to college with the hope that a wife ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


will steady him—why, then, we have consider- 
ably more interest in what is going on. In 
fact, we'll wade through a lot. of explanation 
about background of that theft and the murder 
involved and the clues discovered, in our 
anxiety to see the answer to our porch situation. 
And just in case you have any doubt of ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 


the power of suspense, recall the baffled rage payers, mail order experts make good money. 
. : Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practic 
of the prisoner in the Death House who work. Old established school. Many oucconstel 
~ ° d . Write today for f booklet ** 
passed his last hours before going to the  [initiesin Advertising,” and requirements.’ 


chair reading a magazine story—and discov- PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















BE AN AD WRITER 









. 3601 Michigan Avo. Dept. 3053 Chicage, U. S. A. 
ered he had been reading a serial to be con- =————— 
cluded next month! Was he mad! TYPING—NEAT, PROMPT 
(Excerpts from a chapter in ‘‘Dynamics of Drama,” by M ‘ Sent : 
. : Pg. Ms. prepared to attract editorial attention. Bond paper, 
George Armin Shaftel. The Comfort Press, St. Louis.) free carbon, extra outside pages, mailed flat. Quick 


service, minor corrections if wanted. 35c per 1000 words, 
verse Ic per line. Book lengths 30c per 1,000 words. 


Sir: 
. T. LOOPE 
Pocket Photo Monthly has been succeeded by a 3846 Century Blvd., vali Inglewood, Cal. 
new magazine to be called Camera Cash, first issue ae 
of which will be on sale before March. Address, 
Canton, O. Editor, Theodore Buckwalter. Price, BEST HELPS FOR POETS 


No Hot Air. Versification Course, $2.50, Patterns for Poetic 

















\Sc, $1.50 per year. Issuance tentatively set as Thought, $1. Classical, Modern Meters, $1. Sonnet Origins, 
monthly. Variations, 75c. Refrains, Tail Rhymes, Envois, 50c. Figur- 
a tai hae ° ative Language, 50c. Profit With Poetry, $1.25. Famous 
Emphasis is on marketing of photographs and on Calligraphs Anthology (good low cost publicity), 50c, All 
hot poetry expertly criticized, corrected. Publishing help. Send 
BP 0 contests. orders, poems, inquiries (return postage). 
In addition, our Fomo Publishing Co., has for ANTON D. ROMATKA 
some time past, besides a great interest in photo- 25 West 3rd Street New_York, N.Y. 
graphic books, had an interest in seeing Mms. 
for popular works that will sell to the general SCRIPT TYPING EDITORS LIKE 
Public, including quality fiction—racy situations Manuscripts, scenarios, plays, and theses, typed in stand- 
permissable. Especially interested in first work. ard forms by an expert male stenographer. se La 1000 
Write be a Sa sets words, 30c if over 10,000. Provides free carbon, extra 
fore submitting ; reports within three cover sheets, flat mailing. Terms cash with order. 





weeks; royalties paid monthly. 
RONALD J. FLEMING 
THEODORE BUCKWALTER, Box 125, Tujunga, Calif. 


Fomo Publishing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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o Counts 


The Schu#t-Krasna Method trains you to write 
salable magazine stories first — but with a 
double aim. It trains you also to put motion- 
picture values into your magazine fiction. This 
double aim is exclusive with Schutt-Krasna. 

Short stories that have been made into motion 
pictures are used as exemplars in our training. 
All work done by students is criticized both 
from the viewpoint of magazine story tech- 
nique and motion-picture story technique. 


Our authority on motion-picture require- 

ments: 
Norman Krasna—one of Hollywood's high- 
est paid writers, author of Deanna Durbin's 
latest picture soon to be released. 

Our authority on magazine requirements: 


Warren E. Schutt—for twenty years teacher 
of creative writing in major universities, who 
has brought dozens of authors to national 
magazine publication. 


Make your magazine writing pay —and let 
Hollywood pay you dividends! 


Write for free brochure YOUR STORY ON PARADE 
and full details of The Schutt-Krasna Method. 
THE SCHUTT-KRASNA SCHOOL, Inc. 


5504 Hollywood Boulevard Department 20 
Hollywood, California 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Boston Markets 
(Continued from page 40) 


professional approach have never been en- 
couraged. 

This magazine has been listed recently as 
accepting short short stories, but I do not 
find many in current issues. 

Hunting and Fishing, also at 275 New- 
bury Street and published by the same firm, 
is a fine book devoted to those two fields of 
sports. It has requirements similar to those 
listed for National Sportsman. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avy- 


enue, Guy Richardson, editor. This, the 
official publication of the Massachusetts 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, was founded by George T. Angell in 
1868 and was for 41 years edited by him, It 
is highly specialized. Mr. Richardson wisely 
asks writers to understand its policy and slant 
before making any submissions. Articles not 
over 600 words, short informative articles 
from 200 to 400 are considered. Also con- 
siders stories showing the result of kindness 
to animals, or stories featuring animals. 
Likes unusual animal photographs, with or 


without text; verse never more than 20 lines. | 


Note; Manuscripts unaccompanied by re- 
turn postage will be filed. 

The Sportsman, was at 8 Newbury Street. 
This publication was suspended some time 
ago. It has since been combined with Coun- 
try Life, published by Polo Magazine Com- 
pany, at Philadelphia. This was a high class 
magazine of the sports world and editorial 
offices are now at 1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 

journal of Education, 6 Park Street, pub- 
lished twice monthly from September 
through June. Anson W. Belding, editor. 
Offers a limited market for articles, gen- 
erally by teachers or educators on pedagogic 
subjects. 

Ski Bulletin, 27 Beach Street. Park Car- 
penter, editor. This is published 15 times 
during the year. It is of particular inter- 
est to sport fans and those who are experts 
at skiing. 

Skating, 236 Huntington Avenue, Mrs. 
Theresa W. Blanchard, editor. This is an 
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official organ of the U. S. Figure Skating 
Association. It is another specialized sports 
bulletin, which should be carefully studied 
before submissions or queries are made. 

New England Quarterly, published four 
times a year by Plimpton Press, P. O. Box C, 
Aster Station; S. E. Marison is editor. This 
is a very scholarly journal, concerned with 
literature, history and education. You should 
study more than one issue very carefully be- 
fore daring to submit material. 


TRADE 


Boston offers some sound markets for trade 
journal writers. New England is famous for 
its shoe industry. Boston, center of the 
wholesale and retail leather distributing 
trade and location of most of the jobbing 
business is the heart of that industry. These 
shoe books are smart journals and I give 
you briefly, but I hope clearly, the slant of 
each, so that you may differentiate between 
them. 

Shoe Buyer, from 111 Summer Street: 
“Feature stories on successful merchandis- 
ing of footwear in shoe chains and depart- 
ment stores. Photos of interiors of stores or 
departments ; 500 to 1,000 words; payment 
on publication. 

Crispin, also from 111 Summer Street: 
is concerned with improved methods of 
shoemaking ; carries stories on successful op- 
eration of factories, etc. 500 to 1,000 words. 
Exclusive use of articles required; payment 
on publication. 

Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, also 
from 111 Summer Street. This covers shoe 
repairers and wholesalers of leather and 
findings. This is a monthly and requires ex- 
clusive use of all feature stories. The angle 
here is that of the shoe repairer; and whole- 
salers sell that repairman. Payment on pub- 
lication, 40c per 100 words. 

American Shoemaking, at 683 Atlantic 
Avenue comes from the Shoe Trades Pub- 
lishing Company. Ezra S. Grover is editor. 
This journal accepts brief technical articles 
pertaining to shoemaking; payment is on 
publication. 

The Leather Manufacturer, Frederick E. 
Atwood, editor. This is a monthly which 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Do you like Prize Contests? Would you 
like to win? 

Shepherd Students are winning! Their 
recent major prizes include $1,000 in the 
Sunkist Contest, $1,000 in the Thom McAn 
Contest, $1,000 in the Dr. Lyon’s Contest 
and FOUR $1,000 Prizes in the Oxydol 
Contest. 


FREE HELP! 


Would you like to see the kind of WINNING 
HELP I am giving my Students—without cost 
or obligation? Then write for your gift copy 
of the “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN.” It will bring you PRIZE 
OFFERS totaling THOUSANDS OF DOL- 
LARS and WINNING ENTRIES that won 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS for Shepherd 
Students. 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. Simply 
ask for “the free Bulletin." 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











TYPING FOR THE WRITERS OF AMERICA 


MSS. TYPED ACCURATE NEAT RAPID 
= = thousand words if 5,000 words or less; 

er thousand words if more than 5,000 words. 
a. Coal pause used. Free carbon and extra 5 and 
last sheets. Minor corrections. Mailed fiat. MR, RALPH 
MILNE FARLEY, well- known author, writes: 
work! Here is another!’ 

RANK M. ROSENBERG 

1545 East 19th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Excellent 











ARE YOU PUZZLED? 


Often new writers need impersonal friend. So we accept 
only one manuscript for our unprejudiced eriticism—send cone 
best. We give careful, detailed ‘analysis, practi 

vice, individual suggestions which help you gain a real , ¥- 
standin ng of your own work. Nothing else sell, Direster: 
N. itzherbert, former college instructor, writer, newspaper 
Teg “Fee: $1.00 per 1000 words (plus return postage). 


NEW WRITER'S FRIEND 





1717 Erie Street Long Beach, Calif. 











G POEM WRITERS 


Write for free inspiring 

booklet outlining oppor- 

tunities for amateur songwriters. We have 

placed many songs recently for publication. 
ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 

Dept. 14, Box 507 Cincinnati, Ohio 





















SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


We specialize in fox trots, waltzes, religious or semi-classi- 
cal ballads. Professional service. Send poems and write for 
information. Correct Work Guaranteed. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 243A Thomaston, Maine 
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| SPECIALIZE 


in developing talent. If you 
have talent and are willing to 
work, I'd like to hear from you. 
Because I am a writer myself 
and have also had editorial ex- 
perience, I can help you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 
333 East 43rd St., New York City 











o 
RES Typerie 
RESPONSIBLE — EFFICIENT — SPEEDY 
Accurate typing of books, stories, theses, plays. Free carbon 
and extra outside pages. Minor corrections if requested. 
Mailed flat. Rates on book-lengths. Poetry %c per line 
Return postage, please 
30c per 1000 words, 25¢ after 15,000 
Res typing is tops 
So don’t you be flops! 


211 W. Maple St., Lombard, Ill. 


what YOU need 


My service is designed to help YOU. I have no set forms 
or run-of-mine criticisms. t on only show you what is 
wrong but I tell you how to correct. I make corrections 
on the script to show you how the work should be rewrit- 
ten. All work is done on the script. No need to 
hunt through a mass of typed instructions to find out 
what is wrong—the errors are indicated on the script it- 
self—and the corrections are there for you to see. My 
CRITAGE service is unlike any other service available. It 
is so different that no term can describe it. Com _ 
details of critage in my FREE folder: A FUTUR 
ag ae nc gba WRITING. 

your scripts today. I'll start you on your way 
to a Silene writing career. Reading fee: $1 each 5000 
words of manuscript. FREE resubmissions. 10% sales 
commission. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Box 33, Station E. Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohto 
(Or Upland, Indiana, if you prefer) 





































RADIO SCRIPT WRITER'S SERVICE 


There is a constant demand for 15-minute and 30-minute 
radio plays. Put your short story in dialogue form and 
send to us for expert criticism, technical advice, and market- 
ing suggestions. 


$1.50 per 15-minute script. $2.00 per 30-minute script. 


CHARLES E. WORKS—NORA WORKS 
1015 Corona Street Denver, Colorado 


COLLABORATION 


An experienced fictionist, instructor and once 
associate editor of an all-story magazine, will give 
extensive suggestions for rewriting a submitted short 
story for $1 and postage, or collaborate for $1 and 
postage plus half of the proceeds when the story 
is sold. Dr. J. N. Tracy, 180 S. Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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FREE READING; 10% SALES SERVICE! 


Only commission if salable. Small charge for helping make 
them salable if revision needed, if you WANT such service. 
Submit BEST story, without obligation, if in earnest, for 
honest report. In ‘business a decade; excellent standing. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box 148 Dante, Virginia 
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uses articles pertaining only to the tanning 
and finishing of leather. Pays on publication. 
This house (Shoe Trades Publishing) also 
issues a Directory of Shoe Manufacturers 
and a Shoe Factory Buyer’s Guide. 


Shoe and Leather Reporter, at 210 Lin- 
coln Street, Fred J. Moynihan, editor. This 
is published every Saturday and is a tech- 
nical magazine for the shoe manufacturing 
and tanning trades. The publishers state: 
“This is a journal of news, styles, technical 
and general information and a price current 
for those who make, deal in or buy leather 
of any kind in a wholesale way: for shoe 
manufacturers and wholesalers and for the 
trades directly kindred therewith.” Pays on 
publication. 


Creative Footwear, also at 210 Lincoln 
Street, is a smart, high-styled magazine con- 
taining advance style and merchandising in- 
formation for the retail shoe trade. Creative 
Footwear has absorbed Shoe Style Digest. 


Hide and Leather, 10 High Street, covers 
the raw material end of the shoe trade. 
Frederick G. Moynahan is in charge. This 
old publication is printed in Chicago and is 
in its 99th Volume. It is weekly. “In its 49 
years, Hide and Leather has become the ac- 
cepted standard of publication in its field. 
Its viewpoint is mature, seasoned; its editor- 
ial angle dispassionate. In a brief and tech- 
nical manner it gives the news of leather 
tanning and processes.” 


New England Poultryman, 4 Park Street, 
Mrs. M. C. Dowe, editor. This is issued by 
Eastern Periodical Company, which also is- 
ues Apothecary. It accepts only fresh fac- 
tual articles of technical interest to poultry- 
men. It is edited by college professors and 
by the association officials, since it is the or- 
gan of many eastern poultry associations. It 
covers territory from Maine to Virginia. Is 
published the 15th of each month and also 
gives news of poultry shows. Study: no su- 
perficial or inspirational stories desirable. 


Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, Frederick L. Babcock, editor. This 
journal, established in 1885, prints  tech- 
nical articles on wool, cotton, rayon and silk 
processes; also on dyes and finishes. 


It is addressed directly to mill supervisors 
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and the publishers state: “To educate every 
supervisor to fulfil his position better so 
that great progress may be made in the art 
of manufacture.” Briefly articles 200 to 500 
words. 

Coal Herald, 141 Milk Street; Richard 
Wood, editor. “Monthly designed to interest 
the retail solid fuel dealer in anthracite, bi- 
tuminus, coke and briquetts. Style is very 
concise, not tabloid, but aims to cover field 
with fewest possible words. Covers the east- 
ern coal-burning market, New England and 
Mid-Atlantic states. Pays 25c per column 
inch, roughly about $6.00 per newspaper 
column. Welcomes contributions from ex- 
perts in the field, but buys only national ma- 
terial or items missed by ‘its staff.” 

Grocer’s Magazine, now at 81 Cross 
Street, Malden, Massachusetts. Require- 
ments “This is a trade paper on the food 
industry, containing news and occasional 
feature stories. Likes short articles of 100 
words telling of novel or unique ideas gro- 
cers and groups use to get more business.” 

Granite, Marble and Bronze, 475 Main 
Street, Cambridge. This covers the whole- 
sale end of the stone and quarry business. 
Material covers New England mostly, where 
granite and marble represent important in- 
dustry. Make contact first with editors. 

Granite, 470 Stuart Street, Edmund R. 
Brown, editor. This is put out by the Gran- 
ite Quarries and Manufactures as sponsors. 
These specified books prefer direct or letter 
contact before any material is sent them. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 530 
Atlantic Avenue. Published each Thursday. 
(Also has an office at Greenville, South Car- 
olina) Issued by Frank P. Bennett Company. 
This circulates to mill owners, superinten- 
dents, etc. Briefs covering cotton, wool and 
hosiery markets. Query or establish contact 
before sending material. 

Industry, 31 St. James Avenue. Well-es- 
tablished journal covering the industrial 
field. It is published by Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts, so offers a limited field. 
There is also Industry and Commerce, 158 
Summer Street, which is a book in similar, 
though somewhat larger, field. 


(Continued to page 63) 
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Are You Willing... 


To Pay the Price? Or are you going to be an 
amateur all your life? 

Any real Profession today requires three to 
five years’ intensive specialized preparation— 
just to break in, 


To Be a Writer 


In these oo is the most gruelling and—worthwhile 
——— of all. 
ritics competent and creative enough to teach it, can 
be listed on the fingers of one hand. 


Here Are the Facts 

Background: (Formerly) The Writer; Boston Tran- 
script; Radio Theater Guild; Middleb Coliege (Bread 
Loaf) Writers’ Conference. (Now) Faculty Member: 
Kathleen Dell School ; Staley College ; University of N. H. 
Writers’ Conference. And Teaching Three Courses in 
Short Story Writing for WCS. 

Experience: Free Lance Writer of 1000 articles and 
many published short stories, plays, etc. 


Do This — Please! 

(1) Send a sample MS with letter about yourself, and 
the small fee (75c per 1000 words; $1 covers first 2000 ,. 
plus return postage. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Refunded 

(2) Visit one of our Limited, Workshop a, In- 
struction, MS Analysis, Personal Conferences. Wed. and 
Fri. Evenings at 8 p. m., Saturdays at 9:45 a. m. 

Call or Write for Particulars 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 
William E. Harris, Director 
A National Institution Since 1929 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 











Typing Typing 


ATTENTION: NEW CLIENTS 


ALL WORK 25c¢ PER 1,000 ar ON owe First Bg 

wag prices: 35c per M to 25,000; 30c per M over 25,000. 

or bond, Carbon free. Minor sorvesthins if specified. Ma 
Marat and inst sheets. Mailed flat. NEAT AND ACCURAT 


G. M. BRO 


WN 
BOX 115 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


FREE! {oil 


This booklet by Dr. Bui giv- now 
ing six ways to begin a “story, will be 
of real help to you. We ill also send 
full ar on the “Richard Bur- 

Course in Creative Writing and 
Dr. Bu eee” 8s Analysis Test, giving 
you a fo"s a of your writ- 
Ine abili today—no obligation. 


Prstcrn BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
302-40 Pence Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Your prompt service is remarkable; the 

















Md 2S OU/gxi2tyg....-- severe $0.85 
28 6x9 and 25 a see eeresesesees .60 
sO 20 and SO No. 32... ee eesess 75 


West of Rockies or ‘Canin add 10%, 
SPECIAL—500 3 or 4-line name, address stickers 25¢ lo pes 
in United oaee. Complete list of supplies on reques' ‘ome 

memorative stamps wi on packages CH request, 


BOX 202 HERNANDO, MISS. 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Arcadian Life Magazine, Caddo Gap, Arkansas. 
Otto Ernst Rayburn, Editor. Issued by-monthly ; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We will consider 
short shorts with folklore background or pastoral 
slant. Word limit is 1500. This magazine is 
devoted to the lure and lore of rustic country 
life. We use articles varying from 8000 to 1500 
words, some with photographs or drawings, oth- 
ers without illustration. It is important that con- 
tributors study magazine to get the definite 
‘Arcadian slant’. We use from twenty to thirty 
short pastoral poems in the ‘Pipes of Pan’ depart- 
ment in each issue. Reports are in three weeks. 
We pay 'c a word, and up, for prose; poetry, 
in prizes only.” 

Direction, Darien, Connecticut. M. Tjader 
Harris, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c¢ a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We use articles between 1000 
and 2000 words dealing with the cultural sub- 
jects, or straight fiction with a social point of 
view. Very little poetry. We report promptly on 
manuscripts and pay Ic a word, on publication 
of material.” 

Outwitting Handicaps, 12716 Tuller Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. Harry E. Smithson, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We do not use fiction. We are interested in in- 
formative 500 to 1000 word articles that will con- 
tribute to the mental and physical welfare of the 
convalescent, the bedridden, and the crippled ma- 
terial that outlines money making plans; care of 
the sick room; ‘how to make it’ items on home- 
made sick room appliances and gadgets helpful to 
bedridden and crippled. Personal recovery stories 
of 1500 to 2000 words, told in first person. Inter- 
views with prominent people on their health philos- 
ophies, 1000 to 1500 words. We report on accept- 
ance of material and pay 2c a word.” 








Popular Homecraft, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. R. S. Davis, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use articles which give complete information 
on how to build and make things of wood, metal, 
leather, plastics. Detailed drawings should ac- 
company all manuscripts. Photographs should 
accompany each article. We pay $8.00 per page, 
on publication.” 
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Southern Literary Messenger, 109 East Cary 


Street, Richmond, Virginia. F. Meredith Dietz, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. ‘We use stories of 3000 to 4000 words 
with the modern South as setting and characters. 
We also like unusual fiction. At present we are 
overstocked with Negro, Mountaineer and sub- 
marginal stories. We need stories of intelligent 
people We use articles on art, music, literature, 
festivals, movements of all kinds relative to the 
South; any length to 4000 words. We are over- 
stocked on all four-line verses but we can use 
much of this. We also use poems from fifty 
to one-hundred and fifty lines. Report in three 
weeks. We pay only in subscriptions. 





Juvenile Markets 


The Boys’ World, Elgin, Illinois. I. M. Ryan, 
Editor. Issued weekly. ‘‘We use adventure and 
action stories, 2000 to 2500 words, with romantic 
settings—Vikings, Pirates, French (sword-play), 
Roman, early American, Sports. Also stories of 
the future, such as interplanetary rockets, mys- 
tery, etc. Taboos are gunplay and boxing. Use 
short articles on How-to-do things. These should 
be 400 words, well documented and with photo- 
graphs. Use some poetry. We report in five 
weeks. Pay good rates, on purchase. 





Forward, 910 Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Park Hays Miller, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. “We use short 
stories of about 3000 words; serials with chap- 
ters of that same length. Stories may be for 
either boys or girls; adventure and action de- 
sired, but not alone for adventure; courage 
should be actuated by loyalty, purpose and high 
ideals of service. The story must be interesting, 
must deal with young people and their problems, 
experiences, and aspirations; with home life, 
jobs, college, vacation, or Christian _ service. 
Modern settings are preferred. Normal love 
interest and live, controversial, social issues are 
not taboo. Vital religion desirable. We use 
authoritative travel, nature, biographical, scien- 
tific, vocational and general articles of 800 
to 1200 words, preferably accompanied by pho- 
tographs. Unusual activities sponsored by young 
people connected with churches are welcomed. 
Buy an occasional inspirational editorial of 800 
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to 1000 words. No fillers. Poems of 4 to 20 
lines. Pay 50c and up for clear, glossy prints. 
Report within a month. We pay Yc a word 
for articles; $15.00, and up, for stories, on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Pioneer, 910 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Park Hays Miller, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 75c a year. “We use short 
stories between 2500 and 3000 words; serials 
from 4 to 10 chapters with each chapter between 
2500 and 3000 words. We advise study of sample 
copy of magazine before submission; send pos- 
tage to cover cost of mailing sample. We use 
articles accompanied by photos, if possible; 700 
to 1200 words. We like clear, glossy prints 
with articles; also sequences of four or five 
photos to tell a story of interest to boys from 
9 to 16 years. Poetry occasionally accepted. 
Manuscripts are read within fifteen days. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word, on 15th of following month.” 


What To Do, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Illinois. Ardyce Woodside, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “We use short stories, 2000 to 2500 
words, in which characters unobtrusively bring 
out Christian teachings. Main characters are 
boys and girls from 9 to 12 years. Serials, same 
requirements, 2 to 4 chapters. We need illustrated 
occupational articles, 150 to 750 words—new 
projects. Use photographs of children’s activities. 
Inspirational poems, 4 to 16 lines. Report within 
six weeks and pay good rates on acceptance.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: "The placement of SEA OF 
DESTINY was a unique example of your tip off service. And 
the final sale resulted because, in spite of the orignal plans 
being abandoned due to the war, you helped me slant the 
book so that it did click," writes the author of this book, 
which you will see very soon. 


LATEST NEWS: March 15th is the publication date of 
CATHEDRAL IN THE SUN, by Anne B. Fisher. | am very 
proud of this beok, an important regional novel, which is 
going to be one of the big books of the season. Get a 
copy and see for yourself how the now popular historical 
and regional story should be written. 


LATEST NEWS: Market for westerns increasing remarkably; 
for the first time big money is offered for good western book 
—$2,000 in contest sponsored by large publishing house and 
leading magazine. Book and serial publication guaranteed. 
Get in touch with me immediately for further details, 





In the book field the market has become a seller's market. 
Four new book publishing firms have been formed in the 
past month, desiring material general and specialized. Query 
me on your ideas. 


Writers working with me are published by such firms as 
DODD, MEAD; CARLYLE HOUSE; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; 
APPLETON-CENTURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; 
VANGUARD; E. P. DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and popu- 
lar book firms like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GODWIN, 
GREENBERG, etc. 


Query Me On Your Ideas 


| am particularly interested in ye sng first books. 
Whether your book fs complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST | 
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“WRITING BUSINESS ALWAYS 
THE SAME. NO TWO WRITERS 
EVER THE SAME.” 


Remember—you're different. How can you 
be fair to your creative ability if you aren't 
even sure it is directed in the right channels? 
Rejections are nothing. The loss of courage 
that follows UNNECESSARY rejections is the 
worst thing that can happen to you. 

"Thanks for an extraordinary case of untiring effort. 
That was the first thing | ever wrote and | DIDN'T 
really expect to sell it. And | realize that without 
your guidance my expectations WOULD have been 
fulfilled!" says Frank Niessen, whose very first attempt 
| have just placed after he revised according to my 
suggestions. And Warren Fabian of Michigan writes: 
"Do you realize that you are giving me a toe hold 
on life?” 

Latest sales for authors whose markets | de- 
termined total $800 (including four articles | ob- 
tained in two days for an out of town editor 
who came to New York in desperate need of 
material); a first sale to a national syndicate 
for $40; a novelette to a new magazine ($120). 
In addition, an assignment from one of the big 
three national weeklies at 10¢ a word. 

My successful and promising clients, writers who are 
building their careers, have found what their true 
markets are .. . what they can do best. The best way 
for you to begin working with me is to do what my 
selling writers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOUR- 
SELF when you send me your first manuscript. Once 
| know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, 
I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many of the 
writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 


analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 


manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. Neo other fees. 
No “collaborations."' Resubmissions free . . . alwa The 


thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 

called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 

thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 

difficulties familiar to me. Send me a best manuscripts 
f 


now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


ACL. 


FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- 
terial—Stories, Articles, Fillers. 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

e 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections, 
Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 35-30c per 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 











IF YOU WANT TO 
START AT THE BOTTOM 


If you’re having a hard time getting started, 
and sincerely believe you would be satisfied 
with $8, $10 or $20 checks for short-short 
syndicate fiction scripts until you’ve learned 
the rudiments of commercial fiction produc- 
tion—you'll be vitally interested in what the 


MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE 
FICTION WRITING* 


has done for writers just starting out. 


*One of the lowest-priced individual train- 
ing courses available, money-back guarantee, 
approved by pulp and syndicate editors, and 
sponsored by a well-known literary house of 
reputable standing. 


Send for full particulars TODAY! 


Modern Course in Syndicate Fiction Writing 
Room 1229, 15 Park Row, New York City 
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The Youth’s Comrade, 2923 Troost Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri. Edith N. Lantz, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. “We use stories 
of high moral tone and of definite Christian 
character building value, 2000 to 3000 words. 
Articles on nature, people of other lands, history, 
what-to-do, hobby, craft, out-door life. Must 
be of definite interest to high school age young 
people; 500 to 10,000 words. We use photo- 
graphs for illustrative purposes. We use action, 
slight humor, poetry, 4 to 12 lines. Report 
in 60 to 90 days and pay Ye a word, on 
acceptance.” 





Pseudo-Scientific Markets 


Astounding Science-Fiction, 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. John W. Campbell, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use fiction with background of the future, 
involving science; shorts to 6500 words, novel- 
ettes to 12,000 words, novels to 50,000 words. 
Articles to 5000 words from men actually en- 
gaged in scientific work. We are definitely seeking 
new writers here and advise that they consult 
editor before submitting. Reports in within one 
week. We pay 1% a word, up, on acceptance.” 





Marvel Tales, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use sex-horror copy, 
all lengths up to 30,000 words, preferably with 
future-science or fantastic theme or background. 
See published stories for exactly what is wanted. 
Reports in ten days. We pay Yac to ic a 
word.” 





Stardust the magazine Unique, 2609 Argyle 
Street, Chicago; Illinois. W. Lawrence Hamling, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use science-fiction, or fantasy stories, 
1000 to 10,000 words. Emphasis is on the 5000 
word story. Stories of ‘off-trail’ themes in fantasy, 
plenty of human emotion. We use a few weird, 
pseudo-science stories with fantasy background. 
We want scientific articles from 1000 to 4000 
words; astronomy, biology, chemistry, etc. Pho- 
tographs used with articles as illustrative matter. 
We use weird, fantastic and science-fiction in 
poetry, up to 20 lines. Report in three days. 
Payment is by subscription.” 





Unknown Fantasy Fiction, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John W. Campbell, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use pure fantasy shorts up to 6500 words, novel- 
ettes to 12,000 and novels to 35,000 words. We 
use poetry in keeping with fiction material as 
occasional fillers. Report in one week. We pay 
lc a word, up, immediately on acceptance.” 





Pulp Markets 


Detective Book, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Maleolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
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20c a copy. “At present time we’re mostly buying 
short stories, 2000 to 5000 words, with a detec- 
tive angle and a sound plot with a good twist 
at the end. We report in three weeks and pay 
lc a word, on acceptance.” 





jungle Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
0c a copy; $1.00 a year. “All stories should 
have as the background the African jungles. We 
seldom use any other locale. Good lively colorful 
stories of adventure on the dark continent. Girl 
interest is a good idea but not a necessity. 
Length, 3000 to 15,000 words. We report in 
three weeks and pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 





Northwest Romances, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use colorful, 
vivid, lusty stories of the great Northwest. Must 
have plenty af action, plenty of power. At the 
present time, short stories are our only need. 
We report in three weeks and pay Ic a word, 
on acceptance.” 





Verse Markets 


Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. Mary B. Thomas, Editor. 
“We use seasonal lines of greeting card verse 
after these dates: Valentine—December 1; 
Easter—January 1; Mother’s, Father’s Day and 
Graduation — March 1; Everyday— June 1; 
Christmas—September 1. Verses should be four 
to six lines, stress the recipient’s viewpoint and 
express or imply a wish. ‘Idea’ materia] is wel- 
comed. We pay 50c a line. Reports are prompt.” 





Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington, D. C. 
Murray L. and Hazel S. Marshall, Editors. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
sonnets in the Petrarchan form. Reports are as 
soon as possible. We pay $1.00 for each indi- 
vidual sonnet, prices vary on sequences.” 





The George C. Whitney Company, 67 Union 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Charles C. 
Clarke, Editor. ‘We use humorous or clever 
Valentines. Sentiments of two or four lines. 
Payment is 50c per line, on acceptance.” 





Syndicates 


Associated Press Feature Service, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. M. J. Wing, Editor. “We 
use stories of romance, adventure and mystery, 
50,000 words. We buy second serial rights to 
published books. Reports are in three to four 
weeks. We pay $200, on acceptance for news- 
paper serial rights.” 





Hi-Light Newspaper Syndicate, 818 Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Kenneth Gilpin, Editor. 
“We accept columns slanted toward small town 
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1940 Magazine Map 


Six cents in stamps or coin will bring you 
your copy of this 17 by 22-inch map of the 
New York Publishing District. The 1940 map 
lists over 100 NEW magazines, as well as 
all the former ones still in existence. 


On the reverse side you will find my sales 
plan, which describes in detail my method 
of selling manuscripts to these many maga- 
zine markets. 


lf YOUR story or article has not sold, per- 
haps your SELLING METHOD has been at 
fault rather than the manuscript itself. Are 
ou sure which editor is in need of your 
lind of material? 
If not, you need a sales agent who is as 
close to the editor as his telephone. | can't 
teach you to write, but if you can write 
salable material, | can sell it for you. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East 39th Street New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in persona] submission to editors. 














IF YOU WERE 
IN A 


college class studying writing, you would be one 
of many. The instruction and help which you 
would receive would be parceled out to you in 
small doses). AND YET, do you know what you 
would pay for such services? From $400.00 to 
$1000.00 a year, for four years! 

We feel that we are fortunate in having avail- 
able for our clients the services of Joseph Gart- 
side, former professor of English and the short 
story, now a Hollywood writer. His experience 
and training are yours personally. He will read 
and criticize every manuscript that you send us. 
AND HE KNOWS THE ROPES. Through 
years of experience in teaching and writing he 
knows where your story will sell. Why not let 
him place you on the road to success? He has 
done it with hundreds of others, and if you 
really have anything he can do it for you. 


Our fees are low. Write today for details. 


HOLLYWOOD WRITERS SERVICE 


Joseph Gartside, Literary Technician 
3195 West Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles, California 
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Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success. for My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
ve professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
=. and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 
eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 








YALE LITERARY SERVICE 


Complete criticism; suggestions for revision; marketing 
information given writers at following rates: Up to 2000 
words $1; up to 5000 words $2; over 5000 words 60c per 
thousand words. 


P. O. Box 1498 New Haven, Conn. 








SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
AMAZ — offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. 4 pre ition that will speak for itself and one 
you can TRULY APPRECIATE. Seeing is believing . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NOW! 

RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








POETS: 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1940 PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
TL gaeaaae ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
aoe monthty since 1929; 2S5c a copy; $2 a year) 
Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 














1F--YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


Ht Sa sling PLors” Nena ¥ TVPIN o ths Ghost. WRITIN NG 

I1F—you wish a monstormulined COURSE IN FICTION 
ECHNIQUE. 

1F—you'll but give me the opportunity, I'll eonscientiously do 
y utm to assist you. Low rates. Free resubmission. 


MILDRED I, REID 

Literary Technicist 
Ve FIDGE BLVD. EVANSTON (CHICAGO), ILL. 
A Prek INVITATION ts extended to all writers to visit one 
of my CHICAGO STUDIO CLASSES_IN CREATIVE WRITING. 








LOUISE RICE 8 East 4Ist St. 


New York 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which needs 
to be very carefully placed. Revision and criticism of- 
fered if needed. Usual agent’s commission. Address 
correspondence to MARTHA HARRISON, Associate. 


and rural readers, and cartoon features. Short 
poems. Reports are within a month. Payment 
is 50% on monthly basis.” 





Trade Journals 


Commercial Refrigeration With Ice, 5225 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California. Stratford 
Enright, Editor. Issued monthly. “We use 800 
to 1800 words on installation of new commercial 
ice refrigerators, display cases, etc. Also same 
wordage for articles of general interest to all 
kinds of merchants and businessmen. Installation 
stories must be illustrated with good pix. Reports 
are in approximately ten days. We pay Ic a 
word ; $3.00 per photograph.” 





Wood Construction, Green and Market Streets, 
Xenia, Ohio. Findley M. Torrence, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We need news items about lumber yards. 
Articles about successful sales or business methods 
used by lumber yards. Low-cost homes built 
or promoted by lumber yards. Items about 
prominent persons in lumber industry. We accept 
photographs that are pertinent to article material 
named above. Reports are as soon as possible. 
We pay 16c an inch, after publication.” 





The Writer’s Forum (formerly The Amateur 
Writer), The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Freeman Champney, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
short stories and sketches up to 5000 words. 
Articles of special interest to writers, 2000 to 
3000 words. All material is written by subscrib- 
ers. Occasionally photographs are used. Poetry. 
Reports are in one to four weeks. We pay $2.00 
per printed page, on acceptance.” 





Sir: 

Astounding Science Fiction is at present earnestly 
seeking to contact men actively engaged in scien- 
tific work. We are seeking to get articles of 5000 
words in length on present research science. Be- 
fore submitting material, I would ask anyone 
interested to write to me directly that I may 
explain in detail what type of material it is I 
need. I feel that a full explanation of what I 
want in your columns would not be worth your 
while since a comparatively small proportion of 
your readership would be eligible, but I would 
like to reach that small proportion. 

Joun W. CampPBELL, Jr., Editor, 
Street & Smith Publications, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. _ 











PERFECT TYPING 


On Hammermill Bond Paper, with carbon copy, duplicate 
outer pages, and minor corrections, Personal interest taken 
in all work. Eight years’ experience. Prompt service. 
Rate: 35c per thousand words. Verse 2c per line. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
1626 Lakeland Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


by commercial graduate experienced at literary 
work, Free carbon, duplicate outside pages. 
Fifty cents per thousand words. 


MATILDA G. SHOTTS 
West New York, N. J. 





38 7th Street 
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Boston Markets 


(Continued from page 57) 


There are a number of NEW ENGLAND 
trade journals. These include the Vew Eng- 
land Electrical News, 176 Federal Street, 
trade journal for dealers in electrical appli- 
ances. New England Grocery Market, 131 
State Street; New England Yachtman, 60 
State Street; Edwin K. Bennett, editor; the 
Yankee Plumber, at 475 Main Street Cam- 
bridge, R. M. Bloom, editor. These New 
England books cover a limited territory of 
six states. Each of them is so highly specia- 
lized in its field that I feel they offer small 
encouragement for free-lance writers. The 
editors insist that only experienced trade 
journal writers, who know New England, 
attempt to establish contact here. 


Book Publishers 


Houghton-Mifflin .Company, 2 Park 
Street. This fine old house considers book 
length manuscripts from writers of sound 
fiction, crime, detective, adventure or wes- 
tern. Chief interest still remains in full- 
length adult fiction, history, biography and 
narratives of human interest. They will also 
consider juveniles. 


Houghton - Mifflin Literary Fellowships 
for 1940 are in fiction and Non-Fiction. 
These will be granted, as scholarships, to 
permit well-recommended and _ promising 
writers to complete works underway. This is 
not a contest but assistance to complete pro- 
gress. $1,000 is granted, in addition to book 
royalties. Apply directly to Houghton-Miff- 
lin, 2 Park Street, for application blanks. 


Lothrop, Lee And Shepard Company, 126 
Newbury Street, now prefer that book man- 
uscripts be sent to their New York office, 
381 Fourth Avenue. As general publishers, 
they state: “Are chiefly interested in book- 
length scripts, 60,000 words and over. 
Straight fiction novels or regional or topical 
interest; nothing lurid or sexy; light ro- 
mance, mystery and adventure; also biog- 
raphy, autobiography, juveniles for children 
of all ages. No poetry or short stories. Terms 
by mutual agreement. 








Beginners 


Only 

ON the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in tts Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Address 
City : ; : State 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 

write, and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. 

Develop your literary 

gifts. Master the art of 

self - expression. Make 

your spare time profit- 

able. Turn your ideas 

into dollars. : 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Novel Writing, favenile 

Writing, Article Writing. 

News Writing, Versification, 

Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 

stat of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 

Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special courses 

in English for those who need preliminary training. 

Nearly forty years of successful experience in the 

home study field. ee 
dreds of pupils have written successfu 

mt Alas Teg short-stories, have won prizes 

of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 

are selling constantly to leading publishers. 

Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 

are costing — comrective criticism ; frank, honest 

practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full 


i d sample copy 0 e 
WRITER'S *MONTHL F will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today 


The Home Correspondence School PS) 


Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 








THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS EARNED 
WITH PLOT GENIE 


Recognized as the Standard Equipment ‘or 
Fiction Writers 

Used by Short Short Story Writers—Screen—Radio—from 
whom we have hundreds of enthusiastic testimonials. 
Famous Writers Use Genie—Unknown Writers 

_ Are Made Famous By its Use 
With the Plot Genie you can write any type of stories— 
Detective Action, Weird Terror, Western, Character At- 
mosphere, True Confession, Comedy, Short Short, De- 
tective Mystery, Romance without Melodrama, Action 
Adventure and Melodrama. 
It is not a text or pty | book to read and lay aside, but 
is a tool to be used by the writer indefinitely. 

Write for Our Special Offer 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
541 S. Spring St. Dept. C Los Angeles, Cal. 








WRITE TO SELL 


YOU want to know How to write Short Stories that will 
sell. You also want to know How to sell your stories. 
Our staff of experienced writers will show you the direct 
road from stories to dollars. Full information on request. 


WRITERS FOUNDATION 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


25¢ o thousand words; 20c if over 10,000. Hammer- 
mill-Bond paper. No erasures. Poetry, '/ cent per line. 
Prompt, speedy service; one carbon copy free! Manu- 
scripts mail t. 


BRYCE H. STEVENS 


122 E. Commercial St., Los Angeles 








Little Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street: “Little Brown are in the market for 
full length novels on any subject; autobi- 
ographies, biographies, in fact, almost any 
kind of non-fiction. We are also interested 
in juveniles. We are not in the market for 
contemporary poetry or for short stories.” 

L. C. Page, 53 Beacon Street tell us: “We 
are very glad to examine manuscripts of 
60,000 words and up for adult fiction, mys- 
tery, western historical romances; also trav- 
el, biography, art, history, social history, 
economics, and manuscripts on special sub- 
jects which would have a sales appeal. 
We also publish juveniles and ’teen age fic- 
tion and non-fiction of 30,000 to 40,000 
words and up. We are especially interested 
in manuscripts with an educational or li- 
brary appeal. Send no short stories, plays, 
poetry, pictures books, essays or fantastic 
stories for children. Payment outright, or on 
royalty. 

Hale-Cushman and Flint, 857 Boylston 
Street, previously published fiction. Now 
they are confining themselves to non-fiction 
in general and special subjects. Query be- 
fore submitting manuscripts. 


Educational and Technical Books 


American Photographic Publishing, 353 
Newbury Street, considers only books on 
technical problems in photography, photo- 
mechanical processes, cinematography, pro- 
fessional or amateur and constructive art 
covering photographic composition or pro- 
cesses. 

American Baptist Publishing _Company, 
16 Ashburton Place, publishers of religious, 
philosophical texts; never novels. Payments 
by arrangement with authors. 

Allwyn @ Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, makes 
specialty of educational texts for high and 
elementary schools. 

M. Barrows & Company, 30 Huntington 
Avenue, specialty of books on home econo- 
ics and nursing. Books are highly technical 
and only authoritive authors should attempt 
to send manuscript here. 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, “Educa- 
tional texts, religious, ethical, philosophical 
books, no novels. Payment by outright pur- 
chase or royalty. 
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Ginn & Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Only institute of Its Kind ia Americ 
publishers of text books for schools, embrac- EDWARD SARGENT BROWN 


: i ; sad INSTITUTE OF CREATIVE WRITING, I 
ing everything from kindergarten studies (Chartered by the N. Y. State Board of + nae Rn 


through college and university curricula. MA S T E R Cc oO U R S E 
No fiction or books for the general trade. PLAY — NOVEL — SHORT-STORY 
Payments always on royalty. Learn to criticize your own work 

vo Tredric ang Naifumowledes, * Master “the fundamental’ prise 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 2 Park [ ceics ct Gematca soctens tependa en's thorsugh tnewicigs 
Street, Educational department considers {J on'voun own reer,” “"* “Master If ang STAND 

. HOME STU N YWRITING 
exceptional texts for all schools and college a wares &'sTUDY co rg yh gy 
; a a 
requirements. private students. Ali ‘peeene examined, corrected and criti- 


cized personally by Mr. Brown 


, Oliver Ditson, 359 Boylston Street, pub- Teachers’ Summer Classes Begin June 20th 
lishers of music and the literature of music 881 Seventh Avenue New York City 


exclusively. 
THE EDITOR'S FIRST IMPRESSION 


Messy appearing manuscripts are frequently rejected with- 
Newspapers out a fair, complete reading. Don’t handicap your chance 
of a sale by submitting manuscripts that become wrinkled 


The Boston newspapers especially those and crumpled by postal handling. Insure fresh, neat appear- 
’ ance by protecting every manuscrigt with a professional, 


which have Sunday magazine sections offer featber-weight SCRIPTMAILE 
good markets for the experience free-lance Five Full Size 82x11 Scriptmailers—Only $1.00 


: : SCRIPTMAILER COMPANY, 27 Crowell St., Boston, Mass. 
writer who can present feature material on 
a timely and interesting basis. The Boston 


Transcript presents its Sunday issue on Sat- SELL YOUR SCRIPTS! 


urday. Boston Herald has a Sunday section: We market scripts which are immediately marketable as 
? we receive them. Those which need revision or rewriting 


Boston Traveler (owned by the same con- | are serviced on our PAY AFTER SALE plan. If we fail 


: " to sell any manuscript which we revise or rewrite you owe 
cern and an evening paper, does not) Bos- us nothing! 10% commission on all sales. 


ton Post and Boston Globe has sunday sec- Send as many scripts as you wish—novels, fiction, or ar- 
: : . ticles. Reading fee of one dollar each 4000 words of man- 
ia pg og ge more than uscript. Novels (40-50,000 words) $10. Longer lengths, 

to in length. C 2 $15. Reading fees dropped after you show you can 
- . P § atch these pe produce. We GUARANTEE to revise or rewrite at least 
pers for occasional contests, sometimes on | one of the first three literate scripts you submit. Ou” 


; “ea b ho have tested it! Encl 
short stories. The Boston American is also a | “emict, ‘ndosd, by ose we ee 


good sponsor of contests, but does not buy ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
free-lance material in Boston, since most of P. O. Box 25 Norweod, Ohio 


its stuff comes from King Features or Hearst 


syndicates and the Sunday supplement is the EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


American W i 
_ eekly. 1000 Words Free to New Clients 
; 20c after 15,000. Poetry ic per yo 
8 - 00; orders over $5.00 
cepted with’ 50%, cash, balance C. D. One carbon copy; dupti. 


Poetry and Plays ff reausstea at Be 
Poet-Lore, by Bruce Humphries at 8 Ar- ELEANOR AVEY 
lington Street, is a quality quarterly which meirtleeneie tenes a 


retails for $2.00 per copy. It covers World 
literature and Drama and accepts transla- © WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


7 Take diate advant of our distinct service. Ex- 
tions of great poetry and verse drama from pert a plotting, “te: writing, Hphost-witing Orig 

4 4 sermons, speeches, ectures u papers, et nves 
the Swedish, German, Spanish, French, etc. | tigations, Research. Testimonials galore. Modest rates 


There is small original verse and this must Free marketing advice. Request FREE circular. 
be of high quality. Continental Writers’ & Speakers’ Bureau 
705 Railway Exchange Bidg. Montreal, Canada 




















Echoes, quarterly from Roxbury Station. 


This is a journal of poetry using about 100 Manuscripts Expertly Typed To Meet 
poems to an issue. It prefers poetry of an Editorial Requirements 

introspective type, almost psychoanalysis; | sse per thousand words. Book lengths, 25¢ M. words. 
its verse has a tense protrayal of action and | Expert catia, ties tanta vena tk mates 


, ° ° J Coliabo: d keti f ri 
runs from two to éighty lines in length. ai eee ee 


Walter H. Baker, 178 Tremont Street BERTHA M. FRIEND, 600 W. 138th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Writer’s Dicest 





. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 


TO LEARN ABOUT THE 
SERVICE THAT IS 
HIGHLY 


Writers who take our service recommend us to 


their friends. 


New clients come to Comfort 


Writer’s Service because we have been recom- 


mended to them. 
letters like this: 


Day after day we receive 
“Please send your offer to 


the following. Tell them I am taking your 


service and recommend it highly.” 


You don’t 


recommend a poor service to a friend. What 
better proof of valueP 


Pa are the only one, of 
number I have had ex- 


really 

criticism. I mean _ this 
Mr. ings, and have 
told 1 the same.’ 
*San Francisco, Calif. 
“Your was men 
tioned our — 4 
class and ived su 
favorabl tr 


of your service,’’ * Seattle, 
Wash. 


“I will Seems this day for- 
ward shout from die roof- 
tops wi 
to get more than his 
worth he should 
i, in touch with you.’ 
Chicago, Tl. 


“A friend sent me your 
address with the pavies 
that I pane my stories to 
you or ariticiam: 
SLexvenwordh, Kan, 


“I have been heart a 
great deal about the prac- 
tical help your service 
gives "Stain "' #*Chariles- 


’ 

ae rindty st me in- 

vestigate an ee 

Yorred me < rose who 
taken 

I'm glad you. “aia!” *Hol- 

land, 


“My enthusiasm for your 
service inspired two of 
my friends to send work 
* *Oakland, N, J. 


Send for your FREE copy of the Market-Pro- 
pensity Test, designed to show your most con- 
genial and best paying markets. A postcard will 
do. Mail it TODAY! No obligation. 





COMFORT 


Writer’s Service 
Dept. 432, 107 N. Sth St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Prompt service. 
outside pages. 
40c per 1000 words. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Mailed fiat. 


Carbon copy free. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
lc per line. 


Verse 


IRENE SMITH 


Riverside, California 


3644—14th Street 


Duplicate 














THE HUCKEBY LITERARY AGENCY 


$1.00 script to 6000 words. 


Reads manuscripts, criticises. 
Special rates for long ae yo 


ing with two carbon copies, 40c 


10,000. 


10% on sales. Typ- 


r thousand words up to 


Ghost Writing a specialty 


Address: 


P. O. Box 933 


Peoria, Illinois 
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remains Boston’s significant play market. 
Baker’s is very cooperative and says that 
much good response has come to them from 
previous notices in the Digest. They accept 
plays for amateur performances, of one to 
three acts. Farces and comedies remain most 
popular, with mystery a close runner-up. 
All plays should be “‘tried-out” with an ama- 
teur cast in the home-town before submitt- 
ing. This will smooth out defects. If you 
can’t get a cast to produce your Great 
America, Baker’s will read it anyway. In 
addition to the Boston address, they suggest 
that Western play-writes send to Baker’s at 
448 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 


On the Air 


I find a trifle more encouragement for 
free lance script writers from radio stations. 
Some scripts tried out by NYA or WPA 
companies proved fairly successful. Stations 
in Boston buy some material from free-lance 
writers for their advertisers, but demand is 
slight. Better study radio writing in one of 
the University extension groups or get 
coaching from a professional radio writer 
before tackling the studios. Boston’s stations 
include: WEEL, 182 Tremont Street; 
WHDH at Hotel Touraine; WCOP, Hotel 
Copley-Plaza ; Station WMEX at 70 Boork- 
line Avenue and WOR from 70 Federal 
Street, which is the Chamber of Commerce 
building. 

Before and After 


—When I first started as the Dicrst’s Boston 
reporter in 1934, editors here were unanimous in 
complaining about the same thing. When the 
Dicest published their editorial requirements they 
got some good scripts that they bought, they said; 
and also a good deal of mail totally unrelated to 
their editorial needs. I have harped steadily, in 
my annual Boston Letter, on the definite need of 
reading and studying these magazines before send- 
ing anything to them. And Kk want you to know 
that it’s a real thrill, today, to go around from 
shop to shop and hear such nice comments about 
Dicest readers. Please stay with me, and read 
several copies of any Boston magazine before sub- 
mitting a script to that book. Send only that 
copy which is right in line with what the maga- 
zine is using right now.—M. H. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 
Monthly Chart for Article Writers 


By Frank A. Dickson 











FOR APRIL 


1: April Fool’s Day. Reminiscences of 
various pranks played in bygone years. 

2: The city’s most enthusiastic auto- 
graph collector. Some of the most distin- 
guished signatures. 

3: Experiences of a census-taker. The 
task of “counting noses.” 

4: A genealogical expert. How he or 
she collects data about different families. 
The demand for such work. 

5: The first poet of your state. His 
masterpieces and financial standing. Any 
descendants ? 

6: An ostrich farm. Many people raise 
ostrichs for the sale of the valuable plumes. 

7: The kinds of dances which were the 
rage in the days of our grandparents. In- 
terview some elderly person. 

8: Celebrated track stars produced by 
your region down the years. Their records, 
and what they are doing today. 

9: The life story of the local postmas- 
ter. A look at his various duties. 

10: History of a fraternal organization 
in your city. The leaders, past and present. 

11: A beloved janitor of your city who 
has a long period of service to his credit. 

12: An organist of wide prominence. 
His training and accomplishments. 

13: A veteran magistrate. His recol- 
lections in connection with his position. 

14: A popular mineral spring in your 
state. How the place developed into a re- 
sort on account of the miraculous curing 
qualities of the water. 

15: Interview with an ant specialist. 
The life and habits of the industrious 
creature. 

16: The various nationalities in the 
colonization of your state. Early settle- 
ments. 

17: The raising of frogs for markets. 
This has become a profitable enterprise. 
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Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 
indexed than 

ever before. 


The 
Writer's Market 


. ..has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writer's 

market directory is the 1940 Writer’s Market. This 
has been checked and double-checked by hundreds of 
editors, by our own a agents, and by our own 
editorial staff. It is the only = -to-date market direc- 
tory, and the best one ever offered writers. 

This is the eighth edition of The Writer's Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many new 
features suggested by our readers, and improved the 
last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
wane orders with us to send them each new edition 
of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. Study 
over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine 
and newspaper in the world carrying fiction; 

dexed and sta detail. 

a Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 
nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of bets pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Cana 

@ Detailed requirements of all place sco 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material]. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 
Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 





Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 
an in Th S 1940 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
m this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1940 Writer’s 

0 Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

OJ Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 
ne Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in , 


Cec ckapaio tensa sean Gus ennae es eee 
My subscription is (] new [) renewal [) extension 
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Sell Your Short-Shorts 


WRITERS! | have urgent calls for all types of 
short-short stories. New markets opening! The 
demand is greater than the present supply. I'll 
sell your short-short stories to national syndicate 
markets serving over 3,000 newspapers. Maga- 
zines, too, are now wide open for short-shorts 
on the LIBERTY and COLLIER'S pattern. 

My clients reach the best markets —THIS WEEK, 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, FIELD AND STREAM, HOL- 
LAND'S, LOVE STORY, ALL STORY, McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
FEATURE SYNDICATE, THE NEWS SYNDICATE, and 
others. Short-short stories bring from $5.00 to $600.06 
depending on the quality and the markets which pur- 
chase them. 

My 20 years‘ writing and selling experience will help 
you lh your storles right for marketing. SHORT 
SHORT STORY WRITERS: Three important articles of 
mine titled, ANALYSIS OF A COLLIER'S SHORT 
SHORT STORY, ANALYSIS OF A LIBERTY SHORT 
SHORT, and ANALYSIS OF A SYNDICATE SHORT 
SHORT, will commence appearing In THE WRITER 
with the January issue. 

The reading and handling fees = very low. $1.00 fee 
for short shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 
5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 5,000 word quota. 
Poems, 50c; articles, $2.00; serials, $5.00. Suggestions 
for revision offered on MSS. showing sale possibilities. 
Resubmissions free. My agency Is expanding. | need 
more promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


_ WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 
Author of: seiLiNG THE SHORT SHORT STORY 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


Wrirer’s Dicest 
























revision rates. 
workmanship and manner 
transaction... 





Twin Elms, 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Distinctive, error-free work, trustworthy service. Base rate, 
25¢ per thousand words, minimum. bond, car- 
bon and cover sheets free, flat meines. Inquire for special 
- a splendid job... well pleased with 
in which ‘you handled entire 


Scripts that are a joy to read. 


ARTHUR F, MEDLYN 
Richmond, Mass. 














TO SELL 


A SHORT STORY or ANY OTHER MANUSCRIPT 


an author needs proper guidance. Hoosier Institute 


not only teaches yu HOW TO WRITE, but How 
TO SELL. That is why so many of our students 
are able to 


“crash the literary gates.’ 
JACK LONDON wrote us: 


“I feel justified in giving 
my judgment that your 
course in short story writing 
3 excellent! comprehensive 

senstiont.”* 
(Signed) JACK LONDON 
The Hoosier Short 
Story Course is the only one 
Jack London ever endorsed. 


Booklet Free 


Write for our valuable FREE BOOKLET, “The Art 
of Story Writing’’ and full details. No obligation. 
Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their 
work! They benefited from the personal direction of 
our critics, who will give you unlimited personal criti- 
cism and manuscript sales service. You, too, want to 
know how to get checks from publishers, month after 
month. So send now for the free booklet. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE (Est. 1917) 


Hoosier Bidg., 731-735 Sheridan Rd., Dept. 4523, Chicago, Ili. 
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18: The best known philosopher in 
your county or state. 

19: Interview with a noted geologist. 
Facts about the science of investigating the 
earth’s structure. Some of his most im- 
portant findings. 

20: The daily existence of a waitress. 
Her viewpoint of the public. The job of 
serving meals. A discussion of tipping. 

21: Reminiscences from an old sailor. 
Colorful incidents during his many voyages 
and a description of foreign countries. 

22: An early fire truck that is still in 
use. Several of its most memorable trips. 

23: A _ professional rat exterminator. 
How the modern “Pied Piper” conducts a 
campaign to rid a city of rodents. 

24: Interview with a centenarian of 
your locality. Recollections of the city 
when it was young. 

25: A visit to a foundry. The process 
of metal casting. 

26: The marking of memorable sites, 
such as old battlegrounds and dwellings, by 
historical organizations. 

27: Sunday at the chain gang camp. 

28: The town’s oldest grocer. The most 
popular groceries decades ago. 

29: The introduction of the match in 
your vicinity. The old flint used by our 
ancestors. The development of the match- 
making industry. 

30: A battleship named for your state. 
Its launching and career. 





wm 


| 

The Baton is a professional and trade “sheet” 
of 12 pages, 17 x 22 inches, which means a tabloid 
size and style publication for everyone interested 
in things with a musica] slant. 

Rates, presently, are lower than they will be a 
few months hence, but writers coming in now will 
have later preference. Payment is made on pub- 
lication and a report usually given in 8 to 10 days. 

Can use some verse, when clever and with a 
“show girl” or radio or music slant and a bit (not 
too much) risque. Very little fiction, and that 
only short-shorts, with the same requirements as 
verse and not over 1200 words. Feature articles 
on orchestra leaders, singers, night club enter- 
tainers, ballrooms and amusement enterprises, writ- 
ten from a somewhat “trade style” point of view. 
Stress human interest along with the facts and 
figures. Sample copy, 10c. 

Tim Gayte, Editor. 
The Baton, 1650 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


© A STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Writers, like other individuals, are known by the company they keep, and many, many 
representative writers are my clients, some of fifteen and twenty years’ standing. Many 
ispiring writers, too, are my faithful clients—and presently they turn from aspiring into 
uccessful writers. 

These clients appreciate such a service as mine. The selling writers know that it conserves 
their time and frequently gets them better rates than they could get themselves, while those 
who are not yet successful know that a competent critic’s advice can frequently make of a pre- 
viously unsalable story a readily salable one; they know, too, that sincere, sympathetic, and 
efficient coaching can help the aspiring writer to success, with all that success implies in finan- 
cial reward and social prestige. 

If you have followed my advertisements for the past fifteen or twenty years, you will have 
seen, month after month, the success stories of my clients, most of whom came to me without a 
single sale to their credit, or even a single story yet written, and after working with others with- 
out results. My own success in this work has been due, I am sure, to the fact that I constantly 
kept these principles before me: 

Never to mislead prospective clients by advertising fees which told only half the story. 
My fees are inclusive, and they are the lowest possible, in view of the work done and the char- 
acter of the service given. They are not mere “come-ons” for further fees 

Never to make any statement not easily capable of documentary proof. Any prospective 
client is welcome to as many names of former clients, now successful, as he may desire. 

Never to mislead readers of my advertisements by advertising sales for famous writers, for whose stories editors 
are eagerly waiting and which a shoeblack could seil without trouble, and never to advertise ‘‘sales’’ to obscure 
and non-paying markets such as the Podunk Democrat or the Chiropodist’s Gazette. The success stories 1 publish 
month after month concern previously unsuccessful writers, and the sales are to national markets, including the 
best. In brief, I do not advertise that I sold a hundred stories last month, and withhold from you the fact 
important to YOU—that eighty-nine of them were for established writers, while ten were little bits of things given 


iway to obscure country newspapers. For, after all, you are interested in what I can do for YOU and have done 
for others like you, and not in what I can do for famous professionals 

Thus, before you come to me, you have the whole picture In the twenty years I have been in this work I 
have stuck to these principles, a! ithough, of course, I, too, could operate on a different and tricky basis. I believe 
writers, and especially beginning writers, appreciate out-in-the-open dealing, and the success which has come to 
me is the result of this policy. 

If you want flattery instead of help, or if you are looking for a gold brick or a recipe for success without 
work, go elsewhere. There are purveyors of gold bricks in this field, as there are in all others. But if you really 
want to see yourself in print, write for my 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSI STANCE, 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It tells of my work with writers, gives my credentials, and also contains other 
ital information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 





$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (includ- TO EDITORS, ETC In brief, I back my judgment 
ing ‘‘short short-stories’’) ; for longer stories the fee is of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 
$3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thou- the author to do so. 
sand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 The commission on Sales is 10 per cent 
to 75,000 words, $25.00 ; 75,000 to 100,000 words, $30.00 ; My sales office is located in the heart of New York's 
over 100,000 words, $35.00. publishing district, and resident representative submits 
is fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge my client’s accepted scripts in person to the editors 
of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can_be in accordance with my detailed instructions in each 
made so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES- case, thus assuring you of the best personal cantact 


SARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION with editors 


~ —~ ») 7 
FREE TO YOU 
Short-Cuts Into Print, the first of a series of brochures I shall publish from time to time 
and which will cover the various phases of writing stories and selling them, is now ready 
and will be sent free on request. It contains some 20,000 words of reading matter and will, 
I hope, prove helpful to you. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘'The Profit in Writing'' ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels to Seil'' ($2.50); ‘'Landing the Editers’ 
Checks'' ($3.00); ‘‘Stories You Can Sefi'’ ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears’ ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive - - - - : - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 






















































The Ziff-Davis Publishing Company is always in the 
market for your stories and articles. Our popular fiction 
and hobby magazines, leaders in their field, offer an 
excellent opportunity for your talents. Newcomers and 
seasoned writers are equally welcome to submit their 
work. Rates are high. Reports are made promptly, pay- 
ment on acceptance. However, before undertaking an 
article or story for the Ziff-Davis group we suggest that 
you query the editor, giving him a brief outline of your 
subject and treatment. He will be clad to correspond 
you regarding the suitability of your material. 


POPULAR AVIATION Articles dealing with unusual and 
interesting phases of aviation in general. Good pk graphic mater- 
ial is emphasized. Should not exceed 2500 words. Max Karant, 
Managing Editor. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Articles on all phases of 
photography developed along the lines of greatest interest to the 
amateur photographer. Excellent photograhic material necessary. 
1500 to 2500 words. A. B. Hecht, Managing Editor 


RADIO NEWS. Manuscripts considered on techniccl soundness 
and clarity of writing. Radio transmitters, receivers, antennae and 
parts. Service instruments, recorders and electronic apparatus. 3000 
word limit. Karl Kopetzky, Managing Editor 


AMAZING STORIES Scientific fiction covering a wide range; 


interplanetary, time-travel, etc. Convincing science, imagination 
human interest and strong plot essential. 3000 to 40,000 words. 


FANTASTIC ADVENTURES Fantasy is the keynote. 
Science may be included. Adventure angle strong. Human interest, 
strong plot and action from the opening paragrcph is essential. 
Lengths: 3000 to 40,000 words 


SOUTH SEA STORIES Glamour, romance and adventure 
with exotic South Sea atmosphere. Strong plots and good character- 
ization required. Lengths: 3000 to 20,000 words 


POPULAR PETS First issue on sale April 10th. Articles tell- 
ing how to raise, train, select, breed, care for, make money with, 
etc. on all types of pets. Briefs: 100 to 750 words. Short articles: 750 to 
1500 words. Feature articles: 1500 to 3000 words. B. G. Davis, Editor. 


Get Acquainted with the Zitt-Davia Group 
ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS! 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











